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theatre of arms to embrace in turn every profession 
which held out hopes of satisfying his vanity. His am- 
bition was to shine—to glitter through an earthly career, 
with a brilliancy rivalling the glancing play of his own 
foil—power, and the possession of gold, were but objects 
of secondary importance. 

A well-formed person, features alternately expressive 
of haughtiness and servility, with an air of gentility ac- 
quired by an intercourse, though mercenary, with gentle- 
men in the exercise of his profession, were, however, the 
principal, nay, only, points of brilliancy. Of low birth, 
he remained ignorant though borne upward by fortune ; 
and the ease of address and deportment, which stood in 
place of scholarship, was rendered almost nugatory by 
the vestiges of its ambiguous character ; and which striv- 
ing to hide, by an overstrained condescension, only shone 
out the more glaringly, and was oft succecded by fits of 
his natural temperament, cruel, vehement, and derisive. 

Checked and humiliated by the noblesse, he was 
thrown back to seek sympathy and companionship with 
his own class; and became a bitter foe to the circle iato 
which he was denied ingress. With burgesses and 
stranger merchants, he, however, disdained to associate, 
till he found that his habits of servility and obsequious- 
ness, which still marked his deportment, had made him 
a favourite with despised admirers. This discovery was 
flattering to his vanity; a sort of natural homage, unask- 
ed for, and therefore the more prized. He became a 
leader of the citizens, and as the citizens were growing 
into dangerous importance through the fostering care of 
Guise and the priesthood, Le Clere was no longer a man 
to be contemned. From rude piebeian greetings and 
sociality, he occasionally turned a wistful eye to a higher 
sphere; and though repulsed as an associate, yet as an 
antagonist he had contrived by more than one honour- 
able deed of arms with the noblesse,—-(the result of con- 
certed rencontre on his part, and which, through his ha- 
bitual skill, proved successful) to make himself formida- 
ble. He aimed at excelling the career of Bussi D’Am- 
boise, a gentleman whose actions were imitative of Alci- 
biades, and who had recently fallen a victim to state- 
policy, after many a successful encounter, much regret- 
ted by the ladies of the court. But Bussi D’Amboise, 
though a favourite of the citizens, was a gentleman, a 
gallant of the Louvre; there was a wide gulf between 
him and his copyist, Le Clerc, the imitator of an imitator, 
the shadow of a shade. 

But the influence of the Sieur Le Clere increasing 
daily with the Parisians, Catherine, who had penetrated 
his aristocratic tendencies, and foreseeing his dangerous 
importance as an ally of the Guise, resolved to make hiin 
her own. By creating the maitre d’armes a gentleman, 
she was certain that she cut off all sympathy with the 
citizen-leaguers ; at the same time that his plausible ver- 
satile talents might be employed in retaining his influ- 
ence with the class, and preventing much mischief. The 
subordinate post of deputy-governor of the Bastille, in 
which he had shown himself an apt scholar of his new 
inistress, was speedily vacated for the more important 
one of governor, in which he continued to display a use- 
ful activity in diverting the designs of the League. 

To Monsieur Le Clerc, therefore, Chicot went on his 
errand of assuaging the sorrows of the ill-starred Villa 
Franca. 

“Welcome home, Sir Chicot!” cried the governor, 
rising from his chair of office, and bowing with an air 
which might be construed into either civility or derision, 
“Tentertain my guests so nobly, that they stop at no- 
thing, not even murder or rebellion, to regain admittance. 
What little act have you done for an excuse to see me 
again? It was unkind of you, yesterday, when I had 
ordered a cell to be made ready for you in the Tour de la 
Chapelle, with a niche overlooking the gardens of the 
Faubourg, to run away—but repentance has come quick- 
ly, I see.” 

“ Where is Monsieur Villa Franca ?” cried the jester : 
—“TI hold the king’s mandate.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the governor, “ he is snugly lodged 
in the Jour dela Liberté. 1 hope, Monsieur Chicot, you 
have no design on his freedom. By our lady of succour, 
he has tasted no comfort yet.” 

“ Monsieur Villa Franca is to have the liberty of the 
garrison on his parole d’honneur,” replied Chicot, grave- 
ly, “he may go where he pleases, but must conform to 


the hours observed in your faéry bower. 

he should not return any one night, you are forlid mak- 
ing a report till forty-cight hours alter; but should he 
come baek within that time, your report must vanish 
into thin, empty air. ‘T'here is the mandate, and look, it 
requests that you will make no report of having reccived 
at.” 

“Uimph !” muttered Le Clerc. 
lieu !—Why not Villeroi ?” 

“ Ask his majesty,” replied the jester; “ but first con- 
duct me to the Tour de la Liberté.” 

“T conduct a fool! Never!” exclaimed the indignant 
Le Clerc. 

“T sympathise With you,” retorted Chicot; “one fool 
is enough to show the way to—and being self-led, you 
cannot escape the yoke, except with loss of life.” 

“Tam glad that this rgyal chateau,” cried Le Clerc, 
sorry that the privilege Of the histrionic artist protected 
him from a thrust of carte, or a bruised skin, “ will be 
saved the pestilence of your socicty. I was afraid, when 
i first beheld you, that you had conccived a liking for the 
place.” 

“ Then fall tears at once,” said Chicot, “ for the youth 
now in the Tour de la Liberté, is my superior in my own 
profession. 1 own him master. Thirce kings have bid- 
den for him. -'Treat him tenderly, or he will make you 
the very laughing-stock of the jailers. No one can pass 
the ordeal of his searching eye. [le could turn even 
Messeigneurs D’Espernon and De Joyeuse into mirth 
for their own lacqueys. He could sce through you with 
his eyes shut.” 

Le Clere laid his hand onthe hilt of his rapier, but 
after a moment’s consideration he desisted. Chieot, re- 
gardless of danger, strode towards the door, au gouver- 
neur, and imitating the voice of Le Clere, cried out, 
“Griffon! Francois! The keys of La Liberté!” 

Angered as was the governor, the threat of the jester 
had taken effect ; his vanity dreaded the scorching tongue 
of Villa Franca. With a man of his character the tran- 
sition from haughtiness to servility was an unbroken 
easy descent,—a relaxation of muscle only,—no stiffness 
of the heart-strings. 

“ Monsieur Chicot,” cried he in a softened tone, “ I 
am no match for you in your own art; but, to make 
amends, I will accompany you myself to La Liberté.” 

The Bastile consisted of eight towers, with interven- 
ing wards of equal strength with the bastions, and en- 
closed a quadrangular court, across which the conscquen- 
tial governor of the fortress now led the party-coloured 
jester, preceded by Griffon and Frangois. As Colonel 
Grillon, at the instance of Valois, had requested of Le 
Clere that the prisoner should be treated with distinction 
and lenity, Villa Franca had been consigned to an upper 
story of La Liberté, a tower overlooking the city. But 
in addition to the personal comfort accruing from the re- 
commendation of the Swiss Colonel, the traveller escap. 
ed the rigorous search which, under other circumstances, 
he would have been subjected to. His letters to the 
King of Navarre remained safe and undiscovered ; and 
so long as these did not fall a prey to his enemies, and 
there rested a reasonable hope of intereourse with the 
imprisoned monarch, he cared not for the buffeting of 
adverse fortune. 

The governor waited at the foot of the tower, whilst 
Chicot and the officers of the fortress proceeded to liber- 
ate the prisoner. During their absence, Le Clere, who 
admired the influence of Chicot over the king, and being 
desirous of gaining the good will of Villa Franea, as a 
stepping-stone to his own power, ordered a detachment 
to mount guard in the quadrangle, that he might receive, 
with due honour, the contested prize of three kings. 

As the jester and his party emerged from beneath the 
narrow portal of the tower, into the court-yard, they 
were surprised to discover the governor at the head of a 
corps of Swiss, and attended by a tambour, ensign, and 
the customary appurtenances of authority, Le Clere, 
advancing from his station in front of the linc, saluted 
the prisoner with the most courteous respect. 

“Tam sorry, Monsieur Villa Iranca,” said he, “ that 
I had not the pleasure of seeing you on your arrival here 
yesterday at the citadel of Paris; had I been so fortunate, 
the mandate of his majesty, which I have reccived this 
morning by the hands of his most honoured jester, would 
have been unnecessary, as your appearance alone would 
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have dictated my duty. But I trust, monsieur, that the 
recommendation of Colonel Grillon was construed most 
feelingly. The tower of La Liberté is a paradise to the 
cells beneath. His majesty’s instructions, happily, will 
iot deprive me of the delight I shall feel in cultivating 
the friendship of one so illustrious as yourself’ With’ 
regard for your welfiure, he has commanded me to request 
you to honour this citadel every night with your prestnee, 
within the hour of closing the gutes ; and, lest the diff_i- 
dence of youth and genius should unwittingly lead you 
to decline the invitation, I am instructed to require your 
parole of honour, that you will not seek to parry and ex. 
change compliments with his majesty, by deprecating 
his proffered hospitality, but acquiesce in the royal will, 
and seck the friendly towers of the citadel, when evening 
throws their long shadows over the city.” 

Francois and Griffon could scarcely refrain from open 
laughter on witnessing the ctfect of the governor’s gran- 
diloquence on the cunning jester, who knew the mind of 
Le Clere too well, not to attribute this unexpected dis- 
play to the true cause. But Villa Franca, to whom the 
alternate violence and grotesque servility of the governor 
was not unknown, by report, answered in a befitting 
strain, the eulogistic greeting. 

“ Monsicur le gouverneur,” said he, “though I am 
but a stranger in Paris, you are not unknown to me by 
fame ; but I am at a loss to conceive how one so humble 
is myself should merit this honour from the governor of 
the citadel of Paris. His majesty, conscious of my in. 
nocence, and of my loyalty, has exerted his royal will to 
illeviate the irksomeness uf captivity; but my gratitude 
for this merey is incrcascd manifoldly by feflecting on 
the channel through which he has caused it to flow. In 
the remotest provinces of the kingdom, the name of Le 
Clere is known as owned by a genticman who joins the 
rarest personal qualities and accomplishments with a 
courage fitted to plunge into the depths of political con- 
test, and to soar in the gay firmament of the court.” 

“Yon speak too nobly of my poor earcer,” cried the 
self-satisfied governor; “praise in one who is accus- 
tomed to spare neither prince nor peasant-slave, and to 
utter unwelcome truths to kings, is indeed flattery.” 

Spares neither prince nor peasant-slave! Utters un- 
welcome truths to kings! What means this, master of 
the rapier? thought the astonished Villa Franea, who 
had, up to this moment, believed tlc respect of the go- 
vernor proceeded from the nature of the king’s command. 
I have, indeed, spoken to more than one sovercign prince 
in no humble terms, and hope to be as free with another 
ere long. But he knows ine not, or I should have been 
consigned to the dungeons beneath La Liberté. 

“ Monsieur le Gouvernesr,” cried he aloud, “ you mis- 
take me for a man of illustrious rank. I am but an 
humble prisoner under your charge.” 

“Pardon me, monsicur,” replied Le Clere, “I am not 
in error. Your power is greater than that which springs 
from Montjoie and his brother-heralds. ‘The whole court 
must tremble beneath the withering effects of your anger, 
if you take offence; and though you may be subjected 
through your freedom to an occasional sojourn in an 
abode like your present, yet there are other monarchs 
who would be glad of your making their court a refuge.” 

Villa Franca, in amazement, cast a glance at Chicot, 
and from the aspect of Lis grave features, tceming with 
mischief, came at once to the conclusion, that the jester 
had been practising on the credulity of the governor—an 
example which he resolved to follow, 

“T am unconscious of deserving your encomiames, 

monsieur,” replied the young man ; “I have not been in 

Paris two days!” 

“Tf you had been here longer, I should have known 

it,” said Le Clerc, smiling ; “ the arrival of strangers is 

never concealed from me. You came on purpose to visit 

his majesty 
Villa Franca started at this announcement—a move- 
ment which the governor remarked. 

“TI solicit your pardon, monsieur,” continued Le 
Clere ; “it is not over-courteous in his majesty to send 
his guests to my care—but I recommend, with all respect 
for your wisdom, that you will not entertain the propo- 
sals of other monarchs, because of a trifling difference 
with the illustrious Valois.” 

“It is a great happiness for me,” cried Villa Franca, 








addressing the governor, “ thus to hold converse with a 
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gentleman, whose reputation, borne to my ears on the 
wings of fame, even to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
I never cxpected to have communion with. Many are 
the bright heroes of antiquity to whom I have heard 
monsieur compared ; but there is one of modern days, to 
whose qualities of mind and body, those of the governor 
of the Bastille might be honourably compared. Ah! 
monsicur ! you smile: it cannot be concealed from you, 
that I allude to the gallant Bussi D’Amboise.” 

“ Mon Dicu !” muttered Chicot to himself; “ if this ex- 
Leaguer should suspect that the youth is laughing at him, 
he would go back to his old friend, Guise, rather than 
sleep without his revenge.” 

“The name of Bussi D’Amboise,” exclaimed the 
elated governor, “las become proverbial. It is associated 
with courage, magnanimity, and an independence, which 
mocked the designs of enemies.” 

“ And why should not he who follows in the steps of 
the renowned D’Amboise,” asked Villa Franca, “ take 
also his name? ‘There are many precedents for an adop- 
tion, both in ancient and modern times. And, in anafter 
age, Bussi Le Clere would be as celebrated as his modcl, 
Bussi D’Amboisc.” 

“ Bussi Le Clerc! Le Clere Bussi! I knew not which 
to prefer,” uttered the jester aloud. 

“ But should I not be deemed presumptuous ?” 
Clerc, hesitatingly. 

“ What ! and do you not deem it presumptuous to imi- 
tate the noble actions of the gallant Bussi ?” cried Villa 
Franca ; “ then why shrink from the possession of the 
name? Where sleeps the valour of Le Clere ?” 

“ Her majesty would confirm the addition by patent,” 
said Chicot. 

“ Ah! but Monsieur Le Clere—may I not add, Bussi 
—exclaiined the traveller ; “ is a gentleman so independ- 
ent in his actions, and so original in his ideas, that he 
would scorn to receive that as a gift, which should he as- 
sumed through a natural sympathy in unison with the 
genius of its former possessor |” 

“] am convineed,” exclaimed Le Clerc, “ but I have 
not yet performed any duty. You sce around you, mon- 
sieur, the towers of the citadel. ‘They are quite at your 
service. If you prefer a lodging overlooking the city and 
the court, there is La Tour Du Puits; or Dela Bassi- 
niere, still more agreeable, commanding a glimpse of the 
Hotel De Guise and its gardens. If you be pastorally 
inclined, like a poet, and fund of trees, there is La Cha- 
pelle, or Du Trésor, where I lock up all who have the 
reputation of being miserly ; but commend me to De la 
Compté. Its name bespeaks refinement and ease! It 
abounds in comfort; and you may see the plain of Ivry 
from the upper story! An extensive plain, monsicur, is 
a pleasing view for a prisoner.” 

“Ah! monsieur! you load me with obligation—— 

“Far from it,” exclaimed the governor, hastily inter- 
rupting the prisoner; “ you shall dwell with me in the 
governor’s house. But step aside, monsieur, you can do 
me a trifling service.” 

“Tt will be the study of my life,” replied Villa Franca, 
walking away with him from within hearing of the 
group. 

“I know the power you will exercise at the Louvre, if 
you condescend to remain there after your liberation from 
my charge,” said Le Clerc, looking earnestly at the 
young ian: “I have enemies in that quarter—vain, fri- 
volous creatures, who dispute my right to mix in their 
socicty, because, forsooth, I taught several of them the 
only talent they possess! Crush these butterflies, mon- 
sieur, and I remain your eternal debtor! A few light- 
ning glances of your potent wit would destroy them be- 
yond re-animation. Speak well of me. Let my name 
be uttered complacently in the Louvre, and you will 
benefit a man who may do you a service in time of need! 
Yonder factious citizens were my comrades once, and 
they still respect their old companion. Le Clere may be 
one tlay a pass-word of safety.” 

“ We will be friends!” exclaimed Villa Franca, return- 
ing the searching glance of the governor. 

And, from that hour, both prisoner and chief jailer 
continued on the most intimate terms of sociality—the 
former being domiciled in the luxurious quarters of the 

overnor, surpassing, beyond compare, the best dormitory 
in either Du Trésor or La Compté. Through Le Clerc, 
and Chicot, who visited the Bastille daily, ever with as- 
surance of speedy release, Villa Franca gleaned the his- 
tory of the faction which had arrayed itself against the 
court ; yet always intent on prosecuting his secret object 
of conferring with the imprisoned monarch of the Lou- 
vre ;—an object which he discovered to be surrounded 
with difficulties, now that he had no longer access to the 
palace. In pursuit of this design, he could trust no con- 
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fidant ; and although at large, till, as Le Clere expressed 
it, the shadow of the Bastille was flung on the city, yet 
the only restriction on his movements was most fatal to 
his wishes ;—he was forbidden, by the timorous Valois, 
from approaching the Louvre, lest he should be seen by 
its angered mistress. Hope, however, increased in 
strength daily. 

Each one has his part to play; and that allotted to 
Villa Franca was not more dangerous than the career of 
Nicholas Poulain. After the interview with Catharine, 
already detailed, he returned to his double duty of active 
service to the League, and watchfulness for the court. 
On the day following, the report of the Prévol des Mar- 
chands was transmitted through his hands; another day 
beamed on the Leaguers, and was passed by Guise in ex- 
pectation of witnessing the explosion of her miajesty’s 
anger: but no such wished-for event occurred. Nicholas 
was examined and re-examined, both by the duke and 
Lincestre, and by the closeness of his narration left no 
doubt on their minds, that Catharine had received the 
covenant. Day followed day with the same quictude and 
repose ; and the crafty protector suspected that the queen- 
mother had looked at the question at issue in the same 
light as himself. a 

Poulain watched their uncagy chagrined air, and sc- 
cretly delighted in their mortification ; but he was not 
slow in percciving that they were planning afresh some 
subtle snare, of which, however, he remained ignorant. 

On the eve of the day appointed for the installation of 
the knights of the Holy Ghost, Nicholas was in attend- 
ance at the Hotel de Guise ; he was summoned into the 
presence of the protector. 

% Nicholas !” said the duke, “I purpose riding to St. 
Denis this evening. Our friends muster there to-night, 
and you must accompany me. As your cousin is prevot, 
we may need your influence with him.” 

This was good news to the spy, as he expected to learn 
the details of the plot. The protector then gave him a 
letter to convey to the Chevalier D’Aumale at the con- 
vent of the Dominicans in the Rue St. Jacques ; from 
which place he was to return with an answer, or accom- 
panied by the chevalier. 

“ There is a conference at the convent,” said Guise, in 
dismissing him. “ Our friends the monks have a scheme 
in agitation to complete the affairs of the League, and 
planned by them without my active participation. A 
leader must, at certain seasons, consent to delegate his 
supremacy.” 

“ Be it so!” said Nicholas to himself, as he left the 
hotel :—* I shall know all by to-morrow.” 

On arriving at the convent, he was denied admittance 
to the chevalier, and forced to wait alone in the vestibule, 
having surrendered his letter to one of the Lrethren. 

“Umph ! the monks are agitating !” muttered the spy 
as he sat down on the bench; “ but why should not I be 
present ?” 

He heard a murmuring of voices in the room where 
D’Aumale was closeted with the brethren. ‘The door- 
way leading into the garden of the convent was open ; 
and it immediately crossed his mind, that the window of 
the chamber of conference was easily approachable. His 
curiosity being excited, he watched the opportunity, (nor, 
indeed, was there much risk, as the vestibule was desert- 
ed,) and stole unperceived into the garden—there was no 
one there—and he cautiously approached the window. 
It was too lofty for him to see within, but the casement 
being open, he could hear distinctly, and to escape ob- 
servation, he crouched close to the buttress. 

He had not listened long ere he felt quite horror-struck 
at the nature of the meditated plot. Lincestre and 
D’Aumale were apparently soothing the impatience of a 
monk, who repeatedly demanded the consecrated steel, 
that he might rush into the Louvre, and kill the most 
idolatrous of kings. ‘ Not to-night! It must not be, 
Jacques !” cried a voice which the spy recognised as that 
of Lincestre :—* wait till to-morrow! To-morrow the 
impious man walks in sackcloth with his brother hypo- 
crites. Let it be his last act of hypocrisy.” 

Jacques seemed much discontented with this restric- 
tion on his regicidal ardour ; and walked away from the 
vicinity of the window muttering an unintelligible rhap- 
sody. 

“ My cousin has sent Poulain to tell me that he has 
prepared every thing for leaving Paris to-night,” said 
D’Aumale. “It will work favourably for us with the 
scrupulous-minded, that we should be absent while 
Jacques administers his sacrament of steel! Keep him 
fastened till the appointed hour; then let loose your 
blood-hound on the scent!” 

“ Mon Dieu !” murmured Nicholas. 





“Inspiration, my son,” replied the monk, “is but a 








blind power without a guide! we must control it. Bolts 
and guards shall hold Jacques fast, till Valois presents 
himself at the door of the Augustines’ church—we shall 
prepare a fall for the pride of these brethren—and, then 
—our petition will open the way to brother Jacques! 
Commend me to the protector !” 

“To the devil!” said Nicholas, escaping from his nook, 
“if Lcan but reach the outer door, Valois is safe. They 
will fancy that I was tired of waiting, and 1 will rejoin 
the chevalier at the Hotel de Guise.” 

In pursuance of this resolve, Poulain hastily retraced 
his steps—he gained the vestibule—the portal was close 
at bhand—but suddenly the door of the conference cham- 
ber opened, and the spy had scarcely time to throw him. 
self on the bench, and feign sleep. 

“ Poulain!” shouted the chevalier. Nicholas started 
up. “ Your dull dreamy head,” continued D’Aumale, 
“ would suit the brotherhood excellently.” 

“T should not like the duties, monsieur !” answered 
the lieutenant, who, in the absence of all real sympathy 
of companionship and sociality with those in whose com- 
pany or service he spent a great portion of his time, in- 
dulged in jokes, of which he, alone, understood the point. 

“Tt may be so,” rejoined D*'Aumale ; “ but we have 
not a moment to spare. We must haste to the hotel.” 

“Let me have but a few minutes to reach my own 
hotel!” cried the bewildered lieutenant more pointedly 
than ordinarily. 

“Ah! Nicholas!” exclaimed the chevalier, laughing, 
and seizing the arm of the reluctant functionary of the 
League ; “the Hotel de Poulain, as you name it, must 
not joy in the presence of its seigneur till you return 
from St. Denis.” 

To have dashed aside the chevalier and fled, would 
have been betraying himself a traitor to the League—a 
feat which must have sunk for ever the star of Poulain 
ere the light of another morn. There was no alternative 
but to accompany D’Aumale. 

Arrived at the Hotel de Guise, they found the duke 
and a few followers mounted for the journey. This was 
a hopeless prospect for Poulain, and his distress was 
complete when he beheld two horses ready caprisoned. 

“ Chevalier!” cried the protector, “we have no time to 
lose—there will be no delay at the barrier, as the officer 
has received instructions for our passage. And you, 
lieutenant,” added he, addressing Nicholas, “ must be 
taught your lesson as we ride.” 

““ Monscigneur !” exclaimed the spy, without attempt- 
ing even to put foot in the stirrup. 

“ Poulain!” said D’Aumale, coming behind, as Nicho- 
las fancied to throw him into his seat,—but the chevalier, 
without resorting to that extreme expedient, whispered 
in his ear, in a low earnest voice, “ you must negotiate 
with your cousin on secret matters which to-morrow will 
evolve-—we require your assistance, as we know not his 
temper—we may make St. Denis a point d’appui—but 
more of this to-night. The protector will have cause to 
send you back to Paris to-morrow morning—no one will 
be alarmed at your absence !’ 

Nicholas, finding obstinacy useless, made no further 
demur, but mounted, and left the city with the duke and 
his suite. 

“ What a struggle the devil is making for the advance- 
ment of his favourite,” thought the spy :—* he shall be 
defeated yet !” 

—>— 


CHAPTER X. 


Ist Citizen.—First, you know, Caius Marcius is the chief enemy to 
the people, % 
Aill.—We know’t, we know’t. 
Ist Citizen.—Let us kill him, and we'll have corn at our own price. 
Coriotanvs. 

The day had now arrived destined to give birth to the 
noblest order of Christian knighthood. _ While Catherine 
looked complacently at the experiment about to be tried 
on the latent loyalty of the French noblesse, Valois be- 
held with rapture the fruition of his unwearied labours 
in perfecting the costume, and arranging the laws of the 
incipient institution. The end was forgotten in the 
means ; the eye of the monarch reveled in the prepared 
display of velvet and silk, heron-plumage, and cloth of 
silver—not forgetting the mantelets of green mohair,— 
till the politic design of the order was buried beneath its 
gorgeous trappings. But the busy sentiment inherent in 
man, and which the Christian faith tends to strengthen 
into a duty, whispering words of warning in the midst 
of the greatest happiness, was not idle in the breast of 
the devotional Valois. ‘That the Power which bestows 
every blessing, might not, in displeasure at the vain de- 
light of the monarch, change his joy into sorrow, he 
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strove to divert this adumbration of ill, by a public profes- 
sion of humility ;—a penitential procession of the king 
and his eourtly brotherhood to the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, previous to the assumption of the gay robes of 
the illustrious order of the Hely Ghost. 

Behold, then, for a single day, Paris has thrown aside 
its open discontent, and wears the garb of festivity! The 
streets are crowded with ladies and gallants, hastening 
to the magnificent church of the monks of St. Augustine; 
citizens and their families jostling cach other on the like 
intent, or loitering in the line of march, to witness the 
spectacle of the royal monk, and his noble and humble 
brethren. 

The Louvre throws open its gates, and the gaping 
crowd press forward to behold their monarch. No clang 
of trumpets, no prancing of war-steeds, banishes from the 
memory of the peasant the discontent of poverty! A sin- 
gle file of brethren issue from the gates of the palace, and 
it is known that Valois has entrusted himself, without 
guards, to the mercy of a populace, taught to detest him 
and his sway. he identity of the penitents was con- 
cealed by a dress as fantastic as ungainly. It consisted 
of a white robe of Holland cloth in the shape of a sack, 
with two holes for the wearer to distinguish his path; 
long sleeves, and a high, pointed hood. ‘To this habit 
was attached a discipline of cord, to mark the penitential 
condition; and for badge, a cross of white satin on a 
ground of yellow velvet. 

It was an anxious sight for the friends of the brethren 
to witness their progress through the tardily-opening 
avenue made by the mass of people which lined the 
streets ; but in spite of the danger of mixing with ene- 
mies, open or concealed, and of exposure to the no less 
dangerous enmity of the monks, there were but few 
troops present to preserve order ;—Valois trusting to his 
sacred purpose for forbearance, contrary to a promise 
exacted by the queen-mother, who had previously depart- 
ed, in great state, accompanied by her ladies, for the 
church of the Augustines. 

Violence, in an individual or collective form, seemed 
only prevented by the humour of the by-standers, whose 
excited feelings found a vent in jokes and jeers, not in- 
audible to the ear of royalty. ‘here was something so 
ludicrous in the whole affair—such an incongruity be- 
tween the object desired and the means proposed—such 
a resemblance to a troop of jugglers and mummies, that 
a sense of ridicule overcame darker sentiments; and in 
all probability, the obsequious courtiers owed their lives 
to the absurdity of their procecdings. 


We need not describe the genutlexions before the altar | jesty’s anger ?” 


of Notre Dame, nor have we space for the prayers of the 
monarch and his hooded train. After emerging from the 
sacred edifice, the line of penitents continued its progress 
from the L’Isle du Palais by the bridge connecting it 
with the left bank of the Seine, till they reached the con- 
vent of the monks of St. Augustine, in the Rue des Au- 
gustins, and hard by the quay of the same name. 


In spite of the general defection of the monastic orders, ]same low tone of voice to avoid being overheard, “ the 
privilege of becoming a fool extends only to a certain 
hood to a sense of loyalty ; and there were many reasons }rank,—all above are excluded under pain of infamy. 


Catharine had contrived to keep the Augustine brother- 


which rendered the connection desirable both to the court 
and the monks. Les Grands Augustins, as they were 
called, to distinguish them from the bare-footed, and other 
sects, were in possession of a convent, which, in addition 
to its famed church, boasted the most magnificent hall in 
Paris, which had been oft used for assemblies of the 
estates of the kingdom, inauguration of sovereigns, and 
other occasions of imposing and national character. It 
cannot, therefore, be a source of wonder, that they ven- 
tured to incur the displeasure of the leagued orders, by 


ing the interior of the church. After emerging like a 
chrysalis from his sack in the chapel Du Saint Esprit, 
consecrated to the use of, and now first appropriated to 
the order, and which De Biron, who witnessed the dis- 
robing, called the chamber of beatification, from some 


remote resemblance between this act and the escape of|space in front was choked with people in every variety 
the chrysalis ‘skyward, the monarch proceeded to array jof dress and condition. All classes were congregated ;— 
himself in the apparel in which he had been heretofore |the citizen, the beggar, and the bare-headed monk, min- 
discovered by Villa Franca arguing with Amiot. g 

Thus decorated, he walked to the choir of the church, | whose plume waved above the caps of his humbler com- 


and seated himself, with due ceremony, on a raised], 


throne, amid the acclamations of the assembled specta-|ants with petitions,—beggars and mendicant friars anti- 


tors. Daylight had been carefully excluded from the |< 


sacred edifice, around which were galleries filled with 
the ladies of the court, nobles not in office, and the 
foreign envoys ; an assemblage, whose rich apparel and | \ 
decorative jewels reflected the light of an artificial day. 





“ mischief will surely happen to him, or through him! 


“Why does he not escape !” replied the jester. “Ah! 
there lies the misfortune of being a gentleman. He has 


5 
tune is marred enough already by the absurd prejudices 
of birth preventing him from becoming my successor in 
your majesty’s favour.” 


will hear,” said the monarch. 


pinned my cap to the back of his mantle,” replied Chicot. 


is the Marshal de Biron, and little Amiot, at the door, 
associating their convent with the new institution of}with his thin chalk-coloured legs, and rosettes as large 
knighthood. as cauliflowers ! 

Happily for Valois, his disloyal subjects did not deprive | mendicants, must be very impatient. 
him of the heartfelt pleasure which attended his behold-Jof your majesty’s taste: these acts of charity will ercate 
a desire to appreciate the brethren’s goodly banquet. 
More than once, while in the church, I fancied that the 
exhalation of the incense was mixed with fumes, as 
divine, from the convent kitchen.” 


accorded by the monarch on such occasions. 


attended him in his delegated office of grand-master of 


Chairs of state near his majesty were occupied by the 
queen-mother, her fair daughter, Margaret of Navarre, 
the Bourbon captive, who performed the duties of grand- 
master of the palace, in the absence of the Duke of 
Guise, who had sent an excuse of sudden illness the day 
previous, and retired into the country; the Duke D’Alen- 
con, and the princes of lesser note. 

None but his majesty was apparcled in the full habit 
of the order. The noviciates were severally introduced, 
and conducted to the foot of the throne in their noviciate 
dress ; and, after performing homage, were invested with 
the insignia Du Saint Esprit, by Amiot and his asso- 
ciates. ‘The ceremony was long and imposing, and un. 
disturbed by any untoward event, save a solitary laugh 
from Chicot, who stood beyond the space wherein the 
installation was made, and who, after this uncalled for 
ebullition, retired behind the front spectators to converse 
more leisurely with his companion. A long homily from 
the legate, Caiétano, closed the ritual, and permitted the 
spectators to gaze without fear of spiritual loss, on the 
store of bright eyes, which gleamed from the galleries, 
more brilliant than the many lustres which shied a reful- 
gent glow on all around. This being over, her majesty 
and the ladies withdrew. 

The reception of petitions in the present era is reserved 
for the occasion of levees and formal state audiences; but 
the monarchs of the house of Valois were accustomed to 
set apart for this purpose, hours and seasons, which, by 
the taste of the nineteenth century, would be deemed 
bizarre and impracticable. 

It had been notified many days previously, that his 
majesty, in gratitude for the consummation of his ardent 
wishes in the institution Du Saint Esprit, would receive 
the petitions of his poorer subjects, and minister to their 
necessities, at the door of the church of the St. Augus- 
tines, after the installation. 

Previous to this act of kingly charity, and while the 
congregation was slowly egressing from the church, Va- 
lois retired with the King of Navarre to the chapel Du 
Saint Esprit, to recover from his fatigue, ere he encoun- 
tered the army of petitioners and mendicants awaiting his 
presence. He had not forgotten the absurd interruption 
of Chicot, and gave orders for the appearance of the jester, 
to account for his ill-timed mirth. Our friend of the 
parti-coloured legs pleaded in excuse the conduct of Mon- 
sieur Villa Franca, which moved him irresistibly. 

“Ah! that Marsellois !” said the king aside to Chicot, 


Why does he not escape? Has he no dread of her ma- 


given his parole of honour. Poor young man! his for- 


“It cannot be helped, Chicot,” replied Valois, in the 


But what did Villa Franca say in the church ?” 

“Ie was constanty urging me to beckon aside the 
King of Navarre,” answered the jester. 

“ And for what purpose? But speak low, or our cousin 
“That he might engage him in private talk, while I 


“‘ Impossible !” exclaimed the king. 


“So I told him,” uttered the jester. “ But see, there 


The good people without, monks and 
I much approve 


When Valois appeared at the door of the church, the 


sled with the soldier, and the gaily-dressed gentleman, 
yvanions. Near the door were a crowd of poor lay suppli- 


ripating alms,—both classes awaiting to share the bounty 


The appearance of this group was strikingly contrasted 
with the gay-attire of the king, his cousin Navarre who 


. 


the palace, the Marshal de Biron, who kept an eye upon 
the Bourbon prince, and the officers of the household ;— 
these last holding the coffers which contained the money 
destined to the purpose of alms. 

Distinguishable in the crowd of suppliants were three 
Dominicans, whose appearance there excited observation, 
as it was imagined that the wealthy brethren of the 
Rue St. Jacques would have scorned appeal to him, whom 
they had denounced as imbecile in policy, and an enemy 
to the catholic faith ; but otherwise, their position was in 
keeping with the monastic character as evinced towards 
Valois, of courting his preferments and bounty, and join- 
ing in the League to his destruction. The two outer 
monks were seen ever and anon whispering to their bro- 
ther whom they kept between them, and who had a wild 
unsteady look, and seemed to pay but little attention to 
what they suid; his eye wandered every where without 
appearing to rest on any particular object. 

Their turn having at length arrived to address his ma- 
jesty, all three simultaneously presented themselves be- 
fore him. The monk on the right hand drew forth a pe- 
tition which he handed to Valois, and which he informed 
his majesty prayed for assistance in repairing the church 
of the convent. The king assured the speaker that the 
matter should be submitted to the royal council; that as 
they had chosen the present season to make known their 
wants, he could only assist them after the mode observed 
with the mendicant brethren; and thereupon handed them 
money, which they took hurriedly, and immediately 
moved aside to make way for other suppliants. But in- 
stead of retiring, they wheeled round behind his majesty 
and the officers of the household, as though they intend- 
ed entering the church. When between the king and 
the porch of the sacred edifice, they stopped—turned 
round—and the middle monk, drawing a poniard from 
his robe, was about to strike at his majesty, when, at the 
same moment, a stranger rushing forward from the 
church, caught the uplifted arm of the assassin, and threw 
him backward. 

A momentary struggle ensued, in which the two monks 
rescued their companion, and escaped with him into the 
church, before the attendants of Valois, busily assisting 
him in administering to his subjects’ wants, knew the 
nature of the disturbance. De Biron, alone, was sensi- 
ble of the frustrated attempt, and secing that his master 
had escaped, whispered the confused monarch to continue 
his charitable avocations ; and turning, beheld in the per- 
son of the rescuer, his young acquaintance, Villa Franca, 
who having been unsuccessful in gaining the ear of Na- 
varre in the church, lingered in the hope of succeeding 
in his object while the royal train stood engaged with 
the suppliants ;—and was just on the point of essaying 
boldly to detach his captive majesty from the group of 
ministrants, when the Dominican raised the consecrated 
steel to his own discomfiture. 

Thus, by a mysterious chain of circumstances, was the 
act of the protector in leaving the city, made subservient 
to the frustration of his dearest hope! While the medi- 
tated design of the nightly tenant of the Bastille, though 
aimed at the authority of the king, was the means of 
preserving his life! 

The marshal stayed not to thank the young man, but 
commanding several of the attendants into the church, 
commenced an active search, assisted by Villa Franca. 
But allin vain. They were no where to be found; indeed, 
the other portal having been flung open to allow egress 
to the spectators of the installation, without displacing 
the crowd of mendicants at the principal entrance, offer- 
ed an easy flight. 

The service of charity being over, Valois and his friends 
returned into the church, to enquire of the marshal the 
cause of the struggle. Although excessively enraged at 
the result of the search, De Biron had too much sagacity 
to promulgate a truth so fatal to the security of his 
master. He replied, that seeing the monks about to in- 
trude on the privacy of their rivals the Angustines, and 
dreading an inquisitorial ramble over the chapel Du Saint 
Esprit, he made signs to Monsieur Villa Franca, who was 
fortunately within the porch, to stay their progress—that 
a scuffle ensued—and the holy brethren had forced the 
pass, and disappeared. 

“ How is this, monsieur ?” cried Valois, affecting sur- 
prise on beholding the Marseillois; “I thought her ma- 
jesty had restricted your adventures within a narrow 
compass.” 

“ T am indebted to the noble and courteous governor of 
the Bastille for this indulgence,” replied Villa Franca. 
“ Monsieur Le Clerc sympathised with my earnest desire 
of seeing your majesty consummate the glory of an 
illustrious reign. I am still a prisoner on parole—but 
am so dazzled with light—that I know not what will be 
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the effect of coming again in contact with those dark 


walls !” 

“ Pauvre enfant !” cried Chicot, “ he shrinks from an 
upper story of La Comté !” ot 

“J will see if your contrition will not conciliate our 
good parent !” said Valois kindly. : 

Meanwhile, De Biron, impatient to confer with his ma- 
jesty, beheld with alarm the approach of the Sacristan, 
who entered the sacred edifice by a private door from the 
convent, and invited the king in the name of the Bre- 
thren to join them in the hall, and partake of their frugal 
fare! 

“ Frugal fare!” exclaimed Chicot, loud enough to dis- 
concert the messenger; “its perfume is sweeter than 
frankincense !” 

“ Request the King of Navarre to receive the brethren,” 
whispered the marshal to Valois; “ Villa Franca and 
myself have a secret to impart!” 

The king looked at the marshal in alarm—a_ glance 
was exchanged which caused his majesty to tremble with 
apprehension ; but summoning his courage, he signified 
his wishes to the Bourbon, who departed, accoinpanied 
by all save De Biron, Villa Franca, and the jester, who, 
however, kept out of hearing. 

When the particulars of the frustrated attempt were 
narrated to him, the unhappy monarch gave vent toa 
torrent of lamentations on the ingratitude of the priest- 
hood ; there was not a convent in Paris that had not, in 
ope reign or another, been founded or rebuilt by an an- 
cestor of their intended victim. 

“ What will satisfy them ?” cried the despairing king. 
“If I were to throw crown, sceptre, palace, robes, kin- 
dred, and friends, into the pit of their voracious appetite, 
would it be filled up? Alas!—no: it yawns upon me, a 
dark bottomless gulf which would entomb a world!” 

With a mind alternately possessed by anguish, indig- 
nation, and anger, the agitated monarch paced the choir 
of the noble edifice, which had so lately witnessed a happy 
sovereign surrounded by joyful subjects. He looked at 


the vacant spaces,—the suspended gallerics bereit of 


their splendour,—and sighed ut the desolation of his own 
heart. 
Chicot in the distance; and he laughed at the bitter 
mockery. ‘There was uo hope there. But there was 
De Biron on the other side, the faithful counsellor and 
friend; Villa Franca, who had done him good service. 
Despair retreated from its vantage-post—humanity glow- 
ed again within him—and lhe prayed silently for relief. 

The Sacristan again appeared. ‘The marshal repeated 
the message, that the banquet was prepared and the 
guests waiting. 

“It is my command that they sit down without me,” 
cried the monarch firmly. * Let Navarre be my deputy 
-—they will still have a king to dine with them. Say 
that { have received despatelies of the utmost moment.” 

After this effort, Valois relaxed into a melancholy fit, 
which neither the care of De Biron nor the Marseillois 
could remove. It was not so much the reflection on the 
danger incurred, as the idea that he would be subjected 
to fresh attacks, which overpowered the monarch. He 
who falls unexpectedly beneath the assassin’s steel may 
be esteemed happy compared with him who lives in ap- 
prehension of it. 

“Ter majesty will not be sparing of reproof,” said the 
marshal, “ of the temerity of the unguarded procession.” 

“I did indeed promise,” replied the king, “ not to ven- 
ture through the streets without the Swiss or the guard 
of the Bec du Cerbin. ‘The Dominicans might have at- 
tacked me as [ passed along with more success. But it 
will teach me caution for the future—future ! did I say ? 
How long have I to live, De Biron? ‘The next attempt 
may find me without a Villa Franea. Marshal! I will 
go to Grandmontans to-morrow. It isa caliner and holier 
place than this rade city—and I feel sick at heart !” 

“Sick at heart !” cried the jester, coming forward, “no 
wonder. Your majesty has had no dinner—and the in- 
stallation was a long famishing ceremony. Hear tie 
merry notes of the brave Augustines—they would find 
Grandmontans very dull.” 

The brethren and the monks were indeed very brave, 
as Chicot expressed it, in their revelry ; the shouting was 
loud and vehement. 

“ By St. Michael!” exelaimed the king, “what can 
this mean? Les Grands Augustins and myself are good 
friends. ‘They coveted the honour of associating their 
convent with Du Saint Esprit, and my honoured parent 
was happy to attach, at least, one monastic order to the 
interests of the eourt. But we must stay this clamour, 
or Lincestre and his fellow preachers will denounce us 
from the pulpit as the corrupters of the holy brethren !” 


His eye glanced on the party-coloured dress of 








“We might fancy ourselves in the suttlers’ quarters 
during a truce,” cried De Biron. 

“J will stop this ill-seasoned mirth,” said the king, 
leaving the church by the door opening into the convent. 

‘The corridor terminated at the entrance to the refec- 
tory. Valois was about to enter, but hearing the voice 
of his favourite, the Duke D’Espernon, he paused to 
listen. Chicot advanced beyond his majesty, and, un- 
seen by the guests, gained a fair view of the interior, 
which resembled one of those vast halls described in the 
tales of old romance, the abode of some giant or subtle 
magician, and where the weary knight-errant, after a day 
of peril and fatigue, sought repose, unconscious of the 
snares of his host. 
was scarcely distinguishable; but below, the many lustres 
shed a glowing light over the joyous company, and spark- 
led on the golden vessels and tlagons which the Louvre 
had atforded to the, so called, mendicant brethren. 

The alternation of shaven crown and dusky robe, with 
the flowing locks and dazzling habit of the noviciate chi- 
valry, presented a striking contrast to the secret spec- 
tatur; but the spirit which animuted both monk and 
chevalier sprung from the same sentiment—an entire re- 
signation to the pleasures of conviviality. 

“T accept the challenge, holy fathers,” reiterated D’ Es- 
pernon, rising from his seat, ‘* but I fear Monsieur De 
Joyeuse has done unwisely to select me as a proof that 
the eloquence of Grandmontans is superior to the oratory 
of Les Grands Augustins.” 

When Chicot heard this speech, his stony eyes emitted 
scintillations of fire expressive of extreme delight. He 
turned round to Valois, and whispered in an earnest 
tone-— 

“Mon Dicu! See the fruits of your majesty’s disci- 
pling! Brother Jean is about to prove himself a better 
preacher than the best of the Augustine brotherhood.” 

“It is a profane display, unworthy of D’Espernon !” 
uttered the king :— I will interdict it! Why sits Na- 
varre so tamely—and of the reformed faith too!” 

Tne jester threw himself into a posture of genuflexion, 
and embracing the knees of his majesty, as much to pre- 
vent the threatened movement as in evidence of suppli- 


cation, besought Valois to listen, and demean_hiinself 


quietly, as became a good king at a sermon. 

De Biron and Villa Franea ventured to peep into the 
hall. ‘They belicld the duke casting his eyes slowly round 
the assembly, seemingly to allow time to gather ideas of 
theology, probably much scattered by the fumes of' the 
brethren’s wine, which was not, like the vessels, a present 
from the court. He commenced by remarking that every 
theme of morality and religion had been exhausted ; that 
the preachers whether Dominican, Augustine, the order 
of Loyala, or the ordained clergy, told the same tale— 
repeated the same incentives to good works—and yet the 
age remained as bad as ever. 

“They charge us,” continued he, “ with neglecting at- 
tendance on their sermons,—staying away from their 
homilies—eongregating in a court where beauty is wor- 
shipped to the exclusion of religion. Alas! these prea- 
chers are blind—the gaudy, ill-featured statue of the 
virgin may be agreeable to the rude eyes of peasants, 
but can never stimulate us to devotion. Let them not 
confound us with those, to whom even painted wood must, 
perforce, be more divine, than the skins of the much-sea- 
soned, sun-burnt virgins with whom they are in daily 
converse !”’ 

Murmurs of applause, both from monk and knight, 
followed this rhapsody. 

“ We worship neither stocks nor stones,” continued the 
enthusiastic preacher; “neither the workmanship of 
Flanders nor of Milan—but at the living fount of beauty. 
We breathe devotion toa breathing virgin—we see heaven 
in her smiles—and throw ourselves lowlily at her feet in 
all humility !” 

“T never tanght him this!” cried Valois. 

“ Do not disturb the congregation !” murinured Chicot 
imploringly. 

“ Our holy instructors say,’ continued the duke, “ that 
these are sensual feelings; that they are of the carth on 
which we tread. Yet how many of our brave ancestors 
dying on the well-fought field, have mingled the thoughts 
of the Giver of life with sighs for a fair damsel of Pro- 
vence or Auvergne! Is this sensuality? Is it not look- 
ing up to Heaven through Heaven’s works? Did I not 
hear but just now, one of the holy brothers, whose guest 
[ now am, anst whose glance now meets mine ig 

A burst ef laughter for a moment interrupted the 
preacher. 

“ Did he not dilate on the diminutive elegance of a well- 
moulded foot? Was it the earthly flesh and blood which 
moved the brother’s enthusiasm, or was it the grace of, 





Above, the tracery of the dusky roof 








motion—and be it not forgotten,—grace of motion can 
spring only from a graceful mind! We worship the 
grace of mind! But no where can we beho!d in this life 
pure spirituality ! all is clothed in flesh and carth. Yet 


each of us has a mind capable of seeing the workings of 


the soul in the grace with which it animates our dull 
clay.” 

“ Ah! this is better!” said Valois more contented to 
listen. Chicot, however, was still kneeling, and kept a 
sharp watch on the motions of his liege. 

“Would not the bely fathers,” added the preacher, 
“gain more by addressing to us arguments inappropriate 
to ruder congregations? What might not a preacher do 
with these powerful weapons? Would he not be worthy 
of the low-crowned hat, or even towering tiara, if, with 
a tongue of skill, he detected the virtues as they lie hid 
—or displayed in open alluringness—in the breathing 
works of creation? But this morning the Legate spoke 
to us of the awful sublimity of the stupendous mountains 
which hem in the northern plains of India! Let us look 
nearer home! How much more should we have felt our 
own insignificance, had my Lord Cardinal described, in 
one of her dark fits, our fair sovereign, Notre Dume de 
Louvre, frowning on her court! What is the lowering 
precipice to the clouding brow and lightning-flashing cye 
of a woman in the pride of her anger, and her power? 
Does the black rock threaten to entomb us with its 
overhanging wrath, we fly—and out of danger, laugh 
at its threatening aspect! But when the fair Majesty of 
Notre Dame is clouded dark as night, we are in dread 
and despair—but fascinated, fly not—prostrating our- 
selves, we prefer ceath to banishinent !” 

The applause of the knights re-echoed the sentiment. 

“These are the influences to which we are subject,” 
cried the duke; “these are the engines which move our 
souls to good or evil! Our saintly advisers know not 
our hearts. All, save Les Gronds Augustins, whose 
praise I forbear to repeat in their presence, have drawn 
a veil of darkness over the land! ‘They have forced us 
to crowd around our beloved king and his royal parent, 
like a faithful band, to shield and protect them. Let us 
cherish these feclings, which elevate us above the brute 
herd of peasants and citizens; which make us in love 
with grace and beauty, and abhor the blood-seeking Guise 
and his bigoted crew! Let us, in a city, where stalk 
rudeness and murder sd 

A thrill of horror, perceptible even to Chicot, ran 
through the nerves of the monarch at this allusion, ima- 
ginary, yet so lately verified, of the duke. 

“live secluded and apart! But if our mild 
policy fail, we will, on the plains of our native France, 
rally round our king; and, amid the shouts of Montjoie 
St. Denis, bear him onward in triumph . 

The preacher was proceeding in his metaphor, but the 
enthusiasm which had gradually possessed his own fancy, 
imparting itself to the sympathising audience, they arose 
in a tumult of delight, and made the ‘roof re-echo their 
shouts. 

Valois could no longer remain a silent auditor, but 
deeply impressed, alike with the profanity of his friends, 
and the denunciative pretext which their mad reve'ry 
would afford to the preachers of the League, threw aside 
the kneeling jester, and rushed into the hall. The agitat- 
ed mien of the prince; his features pale and bloodless, 
the effect of the monk’s attempt on his life, threw the 
revellers into dismay: they flew from their seats—and, 
crowding around the monarch, hurriedly enquired what 
danger encompassed their liege. 

Valois could not speak, but burst into tears. 





—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Love asks no dull probation, but like light, 
Conveys his nimble iutluence at first sight. 

On the day subsequent to that morn which had proved 
so fatal to the peace of Valois, the King of Navarre was 
seated reading in his saloon, when, of a sudden, he be- 
held a stranger before him. It was the same youthful 
cavalier, as Henry soon recognised, who had assisted De 
Biron in searching for the intrusive Dominicans, and who 
had accompanied the King of France into the hall of the 
Angustine brotherhood. 

Navarre was exccedingly surprised when the stranger, 
shedding tears, knelt to him in act of homage. It brought 
back old times to the memory of the prince, who had 
not received such a token of fealty: since the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew; for his own servants had been removed, 
and replaeed by others of the queen's household. 

“ Rise, monsieur! Lam not... . it is dangerous to 
kneel to me,” exclaimed Navarre. 

“Does not my liege remember the orphan, Baron de 
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Nevailles, left by his dying father to the care of the Queen 
of Navarre, and whom your royai parent “ 

“ De Nevailles !” exclaimed the king, the tcars starting 
tu his eyes, while he embraced his triend. “ You say 
true; I have, indeed, forgotten my best subject! But 
what danger have you risket for me to enjoy this plea- 
sure ?” 

“ Our valleys are without a king,” said Villa Franca. 

“Alas! De Nevailles,” said the prince; “and how 
many noble spirits have I lost by my tatal journey to this 
accursed city! Thank God you are safe! Do you not 
remember how angry you were with my venerated parent 
for refusing you permission to accompany me hither, on 
account of your childish age? The hand of God was 
in that. [ owe him a subject for my mother’s refusal. 
It was for the best: may all things prove so, even this 
imprisonment !” 

“Yet must we look to ourselves for energy in lofty 
purpose,” replied Villa Franca. 

“I feel your reproof, De Nevailles,” cried Navarre ; 
“ you come to upbraid me, in the name of your country- 
men, for my supineness! Nay, speak the truth,” 

“Tn your place, sire, 1 would have escaped long ago,” 
replied the Navarrese, who had indeed come to rouse his 
prince, and not to flatter him. 

“* My seeming liberty is but visionary,” rejoined Na- 
varre; “I must use magic to escape trom my inperial 
jailer. 

“Then let me utter the charmed words,” said Villa 
Franca. “ Now listen! Rochelle is your own when it 
receives your command to declare itself. De Rosny, De 
Grammont, and De La Tremouille, with our friends, 
have reckoned on fifteen thousand men, which, at your 
hidding, will start from their homes, equipped for the 
field. ‘The Navarrese and the Huguenots of France are 
panting to rally round your standard, and bid defiance 
to the intolerant church which oppresses them. With a 
brave army in Gascony, Rochelle a tower of strength, 
and the mountains of Navarre in our rear, what have we 
to dread ?” 

The heart of the prince beat with delight when he 
heard these words. ‘I’o tell him of armies at his disposal ; 
of cities in his keeping ; of battles to be fought, of vic- 
tories to be won; was drawing aside the curtain which 
concealed a new world. The years which had passed 
seemed like a dream; his youth reappearcd, and he was 
a hero once more. 

“What have I done,” exclaimed he, with a sigh of re- 
gret, “to deserve this fidelity! My name has becone a 
by-word of pleasure in this gay prison! I have sunk 
my soul in sloth and luxury, while my subjects were toil- 
ing for my release. My subtle jailer has riveted my 
fetters with links of gold, and concealed the iron with 
rose-leaves !” 

“Truly,” said Villa Franca, “ this 
to live in.’’ 

“ A prison with an invisible but deadly barrier,” rejoin- 
ed the prince ; “ but was the accidental rencontre with 
the Marshal De Biron in the church the cause of your 
success in gaining admittance to my prison-home? I 
can scarcely believe it!” 

Villa Franca had pledged himseli not to reveal the at- 
tenpt of the Dominican ; and he kept his word. He re- 
vealed to Navarre the history of bis arrival at Paris—his 
endeavour to gain a secret interview with his liege—his 
failure, and consequent immurement in the Bastille—the 
freedom allowed him on parole, his fortunate mecting 
with the marshal, who recognised him as the Marscillois 
traveller, and obtained his pardon from Catherine, who 
was so struck with the pliant humour and adroit demean- 
our of the young man, which a long interview enabled 
him to display, that she took him at once into favour, and 
that he was now domiciled in the palace, in a capacity 
which might be styled diplomatic. 

“In what department of the state?” 
smiling. 

““One of my duties is to assist the Marshal De Biron 
in watching your majesty, and the Dake D’Alengon, 
whom [I had the pleasure of talking to in my former visit 
to the Louvre,” replied Villa Franca. “I find that his 
highness makes use of the grand hall as a closet of con- 
ference, and I am determined to fathom the mystery.” 

“T will save you the trouble, Baron,’’ said Henry, who 
thereupon related his adventure with D’Alengon, and the 
intention of monsieur to start very shortly for Germany. 

“The mystery is now solved, I hops, to your satisfac- 
tion, De Nevailles,” continued the Bourbon prince ; “ but 
I am lost in amazement at your success with her majesty. 
I could not have conceived it possible for any onc so casi- 
ly to have gained her confidence.” 

The Baron smiled. Such would have been the idea, 
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sa pleasant abode 


asked Navarre, 


thought he, of any min unacquainted with the scerct 
service rendered to the house ot Valois. 

“Be not too vain,” said Navarre, who observed the 
smile; “ beware of her favours, monseigncur; you are 
but the instrument of purposes which you cannot sec.” 

“Tn that respect,” replied the other, “we are about 
equal. 
bondage ; and then, Catherine and I must setile accounts. 
I put entire faith in her—she has so much sincerity her- 
self.” 

“ Yes,” said the king thoughtfully, “ our religious per- 
secutors are doubly armed. ‘They have both temporal 
and spiritual weapons ; they kill us with the sword, and 
believe they are doing a service to Heaven. Ii the faith 
of my good mother-in-law were once touched—if the 
suspicion once crossed her mind, that her cruelties were 
crimes—then, conscience, which has slept, would spring 
up from her side, a demon twenty times her statare, and 
cower over her till she died. But let us talk on more in- 
teresting matters. Images of our own Navarre are 
crowding on my mind. I see the palace and the gardens 
at Pau—your own chateau, De Nevailles, in that beauti- 
ful valley, whither we oft retired from the palace with 
our young friends,—victims, alas! to the power which 
still denies me freedom. Yes! the chateau, with its 
winding road from the valley, and the steep sides of the 
mountain behind! these I long to revisit—though I 
should not see the little Scigneur bs 

“Whom you, and your tall friends,” cried the baron 
interrupting him, “ despised, although enjoying his hos- 
pitality.” 

“Enjoy your revenge, De Nevailles,” answered the 
king with a melancholy smile; “ you are now my guest, 
and I feel myself before a Navarrese despicable.” 





The grateful and delighted monarch, and his youthful 
counsellor and friend, spent many hours on subjects most 
interesting to their welfare—the project of D’Alencon, 
to whom De Nevailles became a confidant and adviser— 
the probability of, and the means to be employed in, the 
escape of Navarre—and the junction of the Hugnenots 
and their German allies. The future presented a bright 
prospect, and they gave themselves up to hope. 

The royal suite of rooms inhabited by her Majesty, 
the Queen-mother of France, were one unbroken line; 
and the rank or office of the courtier was recognised by 
the extent of his right of entrée. The remotest was the 
bed-chamber, into which only certain ladies had the right of 
penetrating, and these only ex officio; the approximate 
chambers were, an ante-room with dressing-closct ad- 
joining. Here one or more of the queen’s ladies stayed 
day and night to prevent intrusion, wait on her majesty, 
or give alarm in case of danger—the private picture-gal- 
lery in which Catherine gave audience to her favourite 
servants, a privilege which Villa Franca had already ob- 
tained; beyond, the ordinary cabinet, into which were ad- 
mitted ministers, ambassadors, and spics; from this to 
the grand room of audience, or state apartment, where 
ambassadors were reccived at the foot of the throne. 

The room known as the queen's picture-gallery had 
been appropriately so called; for the walls were hung 
with portraits and sketches of the ladies of the court, 
chiefly the performance of Catherine, herself, and the 
Queenof Navarre. Into this chamber, where were seat- 
ed the queen-mother, and her new favourite, already an 
object of envy and malicious gossip in the palace, must 
we conduct our readers. 

Looking at the portraits, Villa Franca beheld many of 
his new acquaintances ;—the brilliant, dark-eyed D’Usez, 
between whom and the baron there occurred a constant 
rivalry of wit, like the flashing of rapiers—the light airy 
Candales-—the intellectual Condé, with somewhat of the 
expression of a Baecchante in her more staid moments, 
telling of more than meets the eye. Marie Stuart, the 
daughter-in-law of the qucen, and in weeds for her hus- 
band ;—this lady, however, was only known to monseig- 
neur by report, having returned to Scotland—Catherine 
herself, with a face noble and majestic, and as fair as a 
queen who had passed her youth, could desire ; and to 
crown the wreath, Margaret radiant in the beauty of ex- 
pression, without care, with a complexion like fruit of 
early autumn, untouched by the sun’s deepening power. 

“T must cease speaking of these affairs,” said Cathe- 
rine, seeing the baron looking attentively at the pictorial 
decorations ; “ indeed, Villeroi tells me this an unfit place 
to receive my advisers in, for how, says the secretary, 
can they think on Guise, when they must be so irresis- 
tibly attracted to the walls!” 

“T cannot fear for inyself, when your majesty is pre- 
sent,” said Villa Franca. 





And yet there was much for him io fear—one portrait, 


I shall stay here till I have your majesty out of 





which he could not refrain from glancing at, despite his 
prudential tact, gallantry, and expressed avowal. 

“That face!” thought he, when the conversation of the 
queen allowed him a moment’s interval, “how beautiful! 
Yet how strange that it strikes me as an old acquaint- 
ance on the first meeting! Margaret is more beautiful 
—D’Usez, even, surpasses it—yet I prefer those features, 
and for no other reason, that | can sce, than its famili- 
arity with my imagination.” 

“ Yes,” continued the Marscillois, aloud, in answer to 
aremark of the queen, “ it was a happy stroke of policy! 
How galling to those who had plotted his majesty’s 
death, to see him depart in good health and security to 
Vincennes! What despair to Montpensier to find the 
city put ina state of sicge—her brother absent at St. 
Denis—and the ordinance issued commanding him to 
retire to his estates ! It must have fallen on the Leaguers 
like a thunder-bolt, making them bite the dust with vexa- 
tion! Our eare must now centre in the duchess and her 
friends ; and as my face is not known, I may serve your 
majesty on this point. She may, and is, no doubt, plot- 
ting to effect the return of the duke.” 

* Look to D'Alengon and Navarre,” replied the queen; 
“ Montpensier isin safe hands. Nicholas Poulain, whose 
visits here are known only to one or two save yourself, 
will take care of madame. But you surmise rightly of 
her temper. She commissioned Nicholas, as he had the 
power of passing the barriers ex officio, and without 
suspicion, to go to St. Denis with a letter to the duke, 
entreating him to come hither this very night, and that 
the Leaguers shall be prepared to place the barricades. 
I wish the lieutenant were returned.” 

“And I wish,” thought Villa Franca, with another 
glance at the portrait, “ that my venerable preceptor and 
disputant, Beza, were here. Tam just in the humour to 
contend that there are certain impressions on the senses, 
accompanied essentially in the mind of the subject with 
a belief of its previous consciousness of them.” 

“Then Nicholas,” added the young man aloud, break- 
ing from his momentary reverie, “ has communicated 
with your majesty since his commission from Madame 
Moutpensier. Guise may, perhaps, find his way through 
the barricrs, or arrive by the market-boats from St. 
Denis !” 

“ That cannot happen!” exclaimed the queen. “ When 
Poulain came to me to-day, and asked, to my astonish- 


|ment, if I had any commands for the Duke of Guise, I 


said, none from ourself. But I requested Nicholas to in- 
form the poor protector that two thousand Swiss were 
marching on St. Denis to force him to evacuate; and 
this is not wholly a fiction, as Grillon is on the read with 
a battalion. Cavalry would have marched too quickly ; 
and it would have been an awkward affair to have taken 
him prisoner. If I had hini in the Louvre, th Louvre 
would have been stormed: if I sent him to the Bastille, 
the Bastille would have been surrounded. Let him go 
to Picardy or to the devil.” 

“ Your majesty,” said Villa Franca, smiling, “ wants 
only instruments, and not advisers !” 

“ Not so,” replied Catherine ; “ Poulain himself often 
counsels well. Poor fellow ! what tribulation he was in, 
after escaping from the duke at St. Denis on the day of 
the installation. Ile believed my son was dead, and 
called himself the murderer. I sent to De Biron in 
alarm, but the marshal wrote back that you had fortu- 
nately anticipated the part of the lieutenant. Yet 
Nicholas, despite his devotion to us, bas a strong love of 
life, or he would have risked it, at such a crisis, by 
escaping sooner from the cowardly assassins. loyal 
gentleman would have ventured soul and body fo save 
his sovercign—yet Heaven, which has granted us the 
services of our spy, saw the danger and averted it!” 

The conversation then turned on the behaviour of 
Navarre andthe Duke D’Alencon, in the midst of which 
Davila announced the return of a messenger. 

“It is Nicholas,” said the queen, rising. As the spy 
was not permitted to enter the picture gellery, her ma- 
jesty withdrew to receive him in the cabinet, where he 
was awaiting her presence. 

Poulain related, that he found Guise and his friends 
awaiting an express from Montpensier, undecided on 
what course to pursue, when he delivered the letter, and 
spoke of the rapid march of the Swiss. 

This changed the face of affairs entirely. The duke 
wrote an answer to his sister’s exhortations, and bidding 
his good ally, the lieutenant, to look upon her as the 
head of the League during his absence, turned to his 
friends, and bid them mount and begone. 

“J have lost this day,” cried he ; “ but to-morrow will 
be mine.” 

“ Ah!” muttered Nicholas, as he rode back, “ it has 
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been summer with you long enough, while my lieges 
have shivered in their palace.” 

Catherine smiled at this narration: his conference 
with her was short. He was leaving the palace when 
the queen-mother sent for him again. 

“Poulain!” cried she with a satirical smile, “ my 
cousin Montpensier expected by this time to have been 
mistress here. Lose not a moment in telling her all the 
news, and paint every thing to vex her; the hand of the 
artist will not be visible.” 

To say the truth, there was little need of excitation 
to the licutenant’s ability in this respect: he knew 
enough of the human heart, without being cither a 
learned man or a_ philosopher, to know when and 
where to strike; and his hazardous profession required 
amusement. 

On entering the withdrawing room of the duchess, he 
found her pacing it, dictating the while to Father Lin- 
cestre and the Chevalier D’Aumale. She was a tall 
masculine woman, too young for the beholder to attribute 
the lines which had made inroads upon the beauty of 
her fine features to any other effect than violent passions; 
but her eye, which was large and brilliant, grew the 
brighter with her years. Had Poulain been a man of 
any fancy, he might have been struck with her re- 
semblance to an Amazonian queen rating her captive 
slaves: their sitting position adding apparently to her 
height. 

As much as lay in his intractable features, he assumed 
a pleasant look. 

“Ah!” cried the duchess upon seeing him, “ here 
comes our long-expected Mercury ; may Mars be near!” 

Then walking to the lieutenant, she asked, in a loud 
whisper, “ Is he within the walls?” 

The lieutenant shook his head, but still smiled. 

“What !” exclaimed the impaticnt duchess, “ has 
your sorry brute outpaced the war-steed of Henry of 
Lorraine? Shame! that in this noble race for a crown, 
a stulted citizen should outstrip the Guise! Where is 
he? Before the day appears, every street of this city 
must be barricadoed. We are only waiting for the 
duke’s signal.” 

“I know not by this time where the duke is, most 
noble lady !” replied the licutenant ; “ but he disapproved 
of your highness’s advice.” 

“ Disapproved!” shouted Montpensier, in her rage 
seizing Nicholas by the collar. “ Disapproved is not the 
word for me! Where is my brother ?” 

Feeling her hand tremble in its grasp, he began to be 
alarmed, and saw that it was time to cease, lest pleasure 
should end in pain: he said, therefore, with an air of 
humility, while feeling for the letter— 

“ Monseigneur escaped as the Swiss were approach- 
ing.” 

“ Escaped !—Wretch !” screamed the lady, letting go 
her hold with such a convulsive effort that the lieutenant 
fell at her feet. 

D’Aumale and the Father rushed forward with an in- 
stinctive feeling, lest the worthy confidant should suffer 
more violence. While Lincestre assisted him to rise, 
the chevalier picked up the letter from Guise, which 
had dropped from the hand of Poulain in his fall. 

When the duchess had read the contents, her wrath 
turned upon the absent protector: she scrupled not to 
brand him with the epithets of coward, poltroon, and 
deserter. 

“ Am I,” cried she, addressing her two friends, “ to 
proclaim to our good citizens that the protector dare not 
face,his enemies? Shall I tell them that the beards of 
the Swiss have frightened his princely blood—that he 
has turned his rein and fled away?” 

“When Guise turns his rein,” said D’Aumale, who 
saw that it was necessary to restrain her violence, “ it is 
not for a woman to demand that swords be drawn. He 
knows the stake he’s playing for; and will not spoil his 
fortune by intemperance. Hear what Poulain says.” 

“It is the will of heaven that we wait in patience,” 
said Lincestre. 

“ Toly father !” responded the duchess, casting upon 
the preacher a withering look. 

It was with great difficulty, that her relative and the 
monk could induce the virago to restrain her mood, and 
discuss the difficulties of their position. ‘The, duchess 
not expecting otherwise than that Guise would return 
with her messenger ; and as it was easy in such company 
to pass the barriers, had given orders to the council of 
sixteen, each to hold himself in his ward ready, at a 
momenut’s notice, to take possession of the streets, and to 
fortify them with chains drawn across from the opposite 
houses, after the old Parisian fashion. This would at 
once have circumscribed the agents and military power 








of the court within a narrow space ; Guise would, in fact, 
have been lord of the city. 

Hence the excessive rage in being baffled by what 
appeared, to her courageous spirit, mere cowardice ;— 
cowardice where ought to have shone the most daring 
chivalry. But the protector, though possessing as much 
valour and skill as any captain of the age, was of cool 
temperament, and looked to every course of action, 
before he ventured on a dangerous enterprise. He per- 
ceived clearly that the day was against him—that the 
city was in the hands of his enemy; and it would have 
been rashness in adding to the disaster by voluntarily 
encountering a body of troops sent to intercept his ap- 
proach. He knew his power with the majority of the 
nation; that the fight might be won in other cities 
besides Paris;—so he fled from the seat of empire, like 
Satan driven from the field of contest; and a long train 
of chivalry followed him. 

By his post of licutenant-gencral of the forces of the 
kingdom, he was commander in chicf; and a mooted 
cause of quarrel with the court, was Catherine’s refusal 
to allow him to commence a crusade against the Hugue- 
nots. Yet neither his desire, nor the queen's aversion, 
sprung from pure and sincere motives. ‘Though Cathe- 
rine hated the Huguenots, she would not allow them to 
be crushed, lest the ultra catholics should become too 
powerful ; and thongh Guise pretended religious zeal in 
demanding the employ, it was in truth only a desire of 
pleasing his ally the church. Upon his retreat or banish- 
ment, whichever name it deserved, he was cut off from 
his influence with the army, but there were several regi- 
ments composing his own division, of whose fidelity he 
felt assured ; there were also the forces of the Duke of 
Lorraine, and the retainers of the ultra catholic gentry 
throughout the kingdom, to support him. Thus he re- 
tired with the assurance of raising a formidable, if not 
irresistible, opposition to his enemies. 

But Montpensicr took no heed of these calculations ; 
her mind was bent upon seeing her relative on the throne; 
and with the imperious volition of a woman, she had re- 
solved that the attempt should be made in a day or two 
at most: as there was a sufficient number of gentlemen 
of her party in Paris, to lead on the citizens in their 
peculiar warfare, to the ejectment of the tenants of the 
Louvre. 

Poulain seated himself doggedly in the duchess’s 
chair, eyeing with sccret satisfaction the unbridled 
violence of her rage, and the ineffectual attempt of her 
two advisers to restrain it. Lincestre, who was an cin- 
bodiment of the haughtiness of the priesthood, fancying 
himself superior in functions and character to the noblest 
temporal princes, could ill brook the sarcasms which she 
poured out upon him. 

“ Daughter!” exclaimed the monk in a stern voice, 
“if you continue in this excited state, it will overpower 
you, and some fatal word may destroy our hopes. You 
do but ill repay the care which the church has taken of 
your family. Wait till the proper season, till the harvest 
is ripe—and depend upon us, that the reapers shall be 
ready.” 

“ Wait,” cried the duchess, “ what a horrid word is 
that! the citizens respect me—adore my brother and 
myself, they crowd around my chair as I pass through 
the streets. Would they not rally round me now—this 
very night!” continued she, her enthusiasm imparting 
to her tall figure an air of heroism, which made 
D’Aumale breathe quicker, and almost inclined hii to 
give the signal alarm to the citizens. ‘ Yes! let to- 
morrow’s sun, by the blessing of God, shine upon a city 
wholly, truly, and sincerely catholic! let the prostration 
of our enemies call forth my brother from his coward 
retreat.” 

“ It must not be ! it must not be !” repeated D’Aumale, 
endeavouring to repress her enthusiasm; “ hear what 
Poulain says, who knows the state of both friends and 
foes, more exactly than we.” 

Nicholas, who, during the scene had gradually stretch- 
ed out his legs, rested his elbows on the velvet covered 
arms of the chair, and sat with his head pushed forward 
to catch every look and tone of the speakers, now hastily 
drew himself into a position more befitting the noble 
presence of the company. 

“ Well, lieutenant, you must forgive the excitement of 
her highness in consideration of the cause,” said D’Au- 
male, addressing him :—‘ What is your opinion of 
beginning our labours in the absence of the protector ?” 

Poulain rose from his seat—hemmed and paused 
several times, as though he were afraid that his opinion 
would not be relished—at length ventured to say, that 
his carnestness for the holy cause made him sometimes 


stray news which might be floating among the domestics, 
with several of whom he was familiar. That previous 
to coming to her highness’s hotel, he had ventured into 
the -Louvre to hear what was said about the Duke of 
Guise ; but his chatting friends were so busy in preparing 
a fete in the hall of the hundred Swiss, that he could not 
get to speak to them. A lacquey of the Duke D’Alencon, 
however, who had been once in the municipal force, told 
him as a secret, that he had heard monsieur his master 
say, that the queen was about to divert herself with a 
private ballet, which the Princess De Condé called 
Montpensier at the Louvre, and that the princess would 
show how her highness—here Nicholas stammered with 
affected or real fear—would have deported herself had 
she gained possession of the palace. Nicholas concluded 
by saying, that while they were amusing themselves, an 
attack might, he thought, be made with success. 

Montpensier heard the narration in silence ; but her 
teeth were clenched convulsively, and she breathed 
audibly. Poulain had fulfilled his mistress’s instructions 
to the very letter:—the duchess laughed like a mad 
woman. 

She sat herself in the chair from which her tormentor 
had arisen. Lincestre seized this opportunity of renew- 
ing bis desire that her party should be quiet a season ; 
but before he alluded to this topic, he dexterously availed 
himself of her present temper, and fell into its mood 
entirely, that in seeming company he might afterwards 
draw her into his own views. He inveighed bitterly—a 
theme grateful as the incense shed about the altar— 
against the licentiousness, hypocrisy, and cruelty, of the 
court, the diabolic character of Catherine, and the inane 
delusion of Valois. To remove this hated family from 
the throne, was, he said, the daily object of his life, the 
nightly purport of his prayers. The eyes of the duchess 
sparkled with joy and rage. 

Valois, he told her in a soothing strain, was only fit 
for the cloister, and that it was the intention of the church 
to have him confined in a convent for life, when the pro- 
tector had assumed the reins of government. 

“ May heaven make few days and nights between us 
and that happy event!’ cried Montpensier.— Yes! 
father—and I swear that these scissors,” and she snatch- 
ed up from her table the golden instruments, “ shall be 
kept sacred to shape bis head for the tonsure !” 

“ Umph !” said Poulain to himself, —“ I wish her ma- 
jesty had seen you under the infliction of my lash— 
another trial anon.” 

Lincestre then gradually developed the views of the 
League, and showed the rashness of an attack without 
the presence of the protector. Catherine might be at 
that moment off her guard, but De Biron was too watch- 
ful to be caught asleep. The cannon of the arsenal were 
pointed on the city—the garrison trebled—and Vincen- 
nes crowded with troops ready to pour into Paris in case 
of necessity. 

The preacher now reaped the fruits of his skill. He 
had, by sympathising with her passion, broken its fierce- 
ness ; she listened with calmness to his reasons for delay, 
and her better judgment confessed their truth. 

Poulain was dismissed after receiving madame’s 
thanks for the patience with which he had borne her 
temper. He repaired successively to all the wards of 
the city, and relieved the Sixteen from their post, where 
each sat waiting the signal for civic commotion. 

Villa Franca, whom we left in the picture-gallery 
while Catherine was engaged in listening to the report 
of the spy, was well content to remain where he was, 
gazing on the portrait which had taken such deep hold 
of his fancy. But the re-appearance of the queen dis- 
pelled his musing, and he retired, after hearing the 
nature of Poulain’s communication, with a determination 
to discover the fair original. But in vain did he look 
for her among the ladies resident in the palace; he 
could discover no trace of her; and to make enquiry 
respecting what he had seen in the private audience 
room of his royal mistress was a folly from which he 
refrained, alike deterred by prudence and a sensc of 
ridicule. 

One morning, however, found him in the picture- 
gallery awaiting the appearance of the queen. As he 
could not discover the lady herself, a fancy seized him 
of making a sketch of his mysterious favourite; but 
before the drawing was finished, some one touched the 
handle of the door opening from the public suite. Afraid 
that her majesty would surprise him using her materials, 
he hastily arose, and throwing down the pencil, retreated 
with the sketch behind a screen ornamented with designs, 
which he pretended to be admiring. 

The door opened and shat again; and he heard foot- 





venture within the precincts of the palace, to catch any 


steps unlike those of her majesty. Venturing to pecp 
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over the edge of the screen, he beheld, to his utter 
amazement, one whom his heart pronounced the original 
of the portrait! The figure walked across the room 
with a pensive air like one in grief, and without looking 
on either side, went out by the opposite door in the direc- 
tion of her majesty’s dormitory. 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Villa Franca, “was it a 
ghost? Yet how gracefully it walked! It seemed 
troubled in mind! so much the better—there was no 
affectation in the step, which was a true Pavanne ! stay! 
I'll finish my sketch—and if she come back again—and 
come back she must—as they say the communication 
from the interior except by this road is always trebly 
fastened—she shall herself sit for the last touches—the 
heaving of the bosom—the trembling of the eyelid—the 
motion of the blue rivulets beneath the snow; Beza calls 
them carnal streams—the—what is the last touch? 
The bloom on the lips.” 

He sat down to his work in good earnest, and actuated 
by the energy and feeling of a painter in love with his 
subject, he produced a sketch which might be fairly said 
to portray the expression cf the original. 

“ And who may the fair original be ?” exclaimed the 
artist, while comparing his sketch with that on the wall, 
“one of the countless throng who glide about the palace, 
and then disappear awhile, to seek a change in their 
quiet homes? By her sad face, I suppose she is about 
to lay some complaint before the queen—it is time she 
returned, as her majesty is not there—I would be sworn, 
if I were to penetrate bevond the bounds of either secre- 
tary or favourite, I should find my unknown trying on 
the queen’s jewels! Ah! here comes the pensive 
shade.” 

When the lady re-appeared, she started on seeing the 
chair occupied by a stranger, who pretended equal sur- 
prise on his part. She was about to leave the room, 
when Villa Franca, in alarm at the prospect of losing the 
opportunity, said— 

“If mademoiselle be in search of her majesty she had 
better stay—madame will return immediately.” 

The lady made her obeisance haughtily, and persever- 
ed in her intention of leaving our young friend to him- 
self; but he was determined not to be repulsed. 

“ May [ ask,” said he,“ the name of one of those 
ladies who look down upon us with their smiles ?” 

“TI know but very few,” replied the lady ;—“I have 
not been here many days.” 

“ Just my case, mademoiselle,” rejoined Villa Franca ; 
“and Madame D’Usez tells me, that I must stay here 
twelve months to meet all the ladies of the court. You 
know the duchess, I am sure—that lady with the dark 
eyes.” 

“T have scen her many times,” replied the lady, look- 
ing at the portrait with a smile which enchanted the 
artist; and she made another movement towards the 
door. 

“ One stranger should assist another, mademoiselle, in 
this wilderness of a palace,” exclaimed Villa Franca; 
“T have been sketching the portrait of a lady, and I 
would give more than I am worth to know her name. 
She is among that galaxy, but not one of them. ‘They 
look friendly, and smile upon the beholder, as pictures 
ought to do, which meet the constant gaze of a sovereign; 
but there is one who looks too proud to smile,—or may 
be, grief has touched her cheek. J am sure she can be 
no favourite with our lady of the Louvre, who has enough 
care of her own, without being perpetually reminded of 
the sorrows of others. I will tell her majesty so, when 
she comes, and ask leave to remove it. But if you know 
her name, pray, in charity, tell me.” 

The lady changed colour more than once while he 
spoke—she wished to go away, but could not—there was 
a spell in his words, if not in his gaze. 

“Your description, monseigneur,” said she, less 
haughtily than before, ‘is too vague for me to recognise 
whom you mean.” 

He had purposely refrained from glancing at the wall, 
that his eyes might not indicate the beauty alluded to. 

“ Well, I will be more concise,” said the artist, looking 
upon his own sketch. “ An eyebrow like the bow of 
heaven, and beneath, an eyelid still more beautifully 
arched, a rare beauty, and reminding me of the inner 
arch of the rainbow. An eye as unfathomable as the 
deepest well, with the sunlight playing on its surface. 
A mouth more pouting and rich than even Queen Mar- 
garet’s. A brow like a wall of ivory curving beneath a 
mass of tendrils and foliage, with gems instead of blos- 
som. A haughty troubled expression between pride and 
grief. Say, am I plain enough ?” 

Whether through fear, anger, or surprise, the lady 


“Nay, then, if mademoiselle be still in doubt,” con- 
tinued ke, “1 must show her my sketch ;” and so saying, 
he approached her—she seemed much inclined to with. 
draw—but curiosity, or some other feeling, withheld 
her. 

**Can you at all guess?” said Villa Franca. 

Whether she had previously resolved the question or 
not, we cannot say; a glance at the drawing sent the 
colour to her checks; but there was an alarm in her 
countenance, which our young friend could not under- 
stand. 

“ You may have seen the lady without knowing her 
name!” said Villa Franca, who wisbed to relieve her 
confusion. 

She attempted to speak, but the words failed her. At 
length her courage returned; she took the portrait in 
her hand—looked at it, and said— 

“IT know not her name—you should not—there is 
danger—excuse me, monseigneur, you are safer without 
this drawing—and, if wise, will not speak of it.’ And 
so, making her obeisance, she quickly darted out of the 
room. 

“If wise—will not speak of it!” exclaimed Villa 
Franca, looking at the door, which closed behind her. 
“Why, no! a week’s ridicule would follow my steps i 
I did. Her behaviour is very strange—I have no remi- 








niscence for that. I dare not follow her, lest the queen 
should appear ata wrong time. Well! this is a ccranto 
without music.” 

He returned to the portrait, and stood gazing at it 
some minutes in silence. 

“There is no trace of levity,” said he at length, “ and 
she said there was danger in my keeping the sketch ; it 
may be so—and she almost trembled. How inferior 
that daub to the sweet original—may she not be a victim 
—the heiress of a Huguenot, whose parents were slain 
in the massacre ?—yet she said she had not lived at the 
palace long—a stranger—yes ! or Ronsard would have 
sung the praises of those soul-lit eyes long since. Grief 
and pride! may not grief have been the cause of her 
pride—and oppression the cause of her grief? How 
crucl to have carried away my sketch—and yet I would 
rather she had it than any one, save myself. There is 
consolation in that ;—if she be an oppressed orphan— 
without friends—and under the control of my royal mis- 
tress—she will treasure the drawing, as a token that a 
stranger felt interest in her—Aye! smile, on D’Usez! 
with those beams of splendour ! Your tones of triumph, 
too, are exhilarating—but I would rather hear the war- 
bling of the forlorn lute, which speaks the grief of yon 
unknown '” 

These reflections were put an end to by the entrance 
of the queen; and Villa Franca and her majesty were 
soon discussing the policy of Guise. 

With the changing aspects of dynasties and parties, 

the fortunes of private individuals were not more tran- 
quil. Even the eccentric, but smooth-tempered Villa 
Franca, found his lustre diminished by increasing cares. 
He had, since the interview just narrated, assisted secretly 
in starting D’Alencon for his German mission ; and he 
was now engaged in the still more difficult business of 
Navarre’s escape. His employment with Catherine— 
giving advice, and sometimes consolation, in her political 
cares—bringing ainbassadors to be more friendly with 
each other, and setting others by the ears—collecting 
every anecdote and historictle for the evening banquet of 
mirth and malice—cajoling Villeroi, piquing D’Usez— 
planning ballets with Condé, and similar amusements ; 
all these, and other pastimes, contributed to deprive him 
of sleep, rest, and quictness. 
But these appeared trifles after his adventure in the 
queen's boudoir. The image of the lady who had stolen 
his drawing, was constantly present to his imagination ; 
but far otherwise the fair reality. She was nowhere to 
be seen. In vain he searched the gardens, the saloons, 
and the long corridors of the palace ; she had fled away 
from the Louvre, or hidden herself where he durst not 
continue his search. ‘To have made enquiries of his 
fuir friends would have been committing suicide— 

“ No!” exclaimed he despondfigly ; “ my reputation, 
my power would be gone. I should re:nain a monument 
of ridicule if I were seen walking about the palace, en- 
quiring of every one if they have seen a stray damsel 
with arched eyebrows and Elysian mouth.” 

It was now that he regretted the absence of his ser- 
vant Antoine, one of the cleverest of the class ; one who 
would have gone forth and questioned every female do- 
mestic under her majesty’s roof, ere he would have re- 
turned to his master with a hopeless tale. Villa Franca 
—or the Baron De Nevailles, as he was called in his na- 





did not immediately reply. 


tive province, Bearn—had left all his suite at the Cha- 


teau De Nevailles, save Antoine, who had journeyed with 
his master as far north as Orleans, when he embarked 
on his hazardous travels. He now regretted their ab- 
sence, as he was forced to depend on creatures whom he 
could not trust. In this affair, so called, of the heart, he 
was alone in the world. 

But there are some men who thrive best when the re- 
sources for every emergency proceed from themselves. 
In the absence of Antoine, Villa Franca saw that he must 
be his own eaves-dropper. 

Labour may—but perseverance never goes unrewarded. 
He was one morning closeted with Catherine, listening 
to her complaints of Villeroi’s affection for the League 
—which, as he had some knowledge of, through his un- 
intentional concealment during her interview with the 
secretary in the garden, she made no seeret, though her 
usual policy was never to expose, unless necessary, the 
real or supposed delinquencies of one servant to another 
--the outer door opened, and there appeared a vision 
which so dazzled him, that his sight for several moments 
was indistinct. 

The queen turned in displeasure towards the intruder, 
who approached her majesty with an air of timidity, as 
much to deprecate her anger as in fear of its effect——at 
least so thought Villa Franca. He was not so good a 
physiognomist as the historian Chicot, yet he could not 
help believing that there was as much pride as gentleness 
expressed in the lips of the fair unknown. Her humility 
he deemed policy ; and he sympathised with it, as one 
naturally delighting in the intricacies of court intrigues. 

She informed Catherine that the Queen of Navarre 
was anxious to see her majesty, and had desired made- 
moiselle, with the qucen’s permission, to wait her com- 
ing. 

“'The Queen of Navarre is as imperious as ourself in 
her commands,” said Catherine. ‘ mademoiscile must 
amuse herself with our paintings. Try, monseigneur,” 


.Jadded she, addressing Villa Franca, “to forget her pro. 


sence !” 

The favourite was surprised to find that the lady 
caused no restraint on the freedom of their colloquy. 
While her majesty was busied looking for some papers, 
the Marscillois, looking at mademioselle, who had seated 
herself at a distance, pointed to her portrait, and then 
held out his hand, intimating that he wished the sketch 
restored to him. She coloured slightly, and turned away 
her head, but only for a few seconds. He pretended to 
be angry, and to threaten appealing to the queen. The 
lady smiled. Ho made a gesture, as though he were 
about to disturb her majesty: the features of his new 
friend underwent an expression of anxiety, lest he should 
do that in earnest of which he only made pretence. 

“ Have you seen any change in the King of Navarre 
since the departure of my son?” exclaimed the queen. 
mother. 

“Since monseiur has gone to Tours,” replied Villa 
Franca, “I think his majesty has looked sadder—cer- 
tainly, as if he had missed a companion.” 

“One evil corrects another,’ continued Catherine. 
“Francois has found himself poor, and been obliged to 
visit the seat of his government and exchequer. I hope 
he will remain there.” 

The Marscillois could scarcely repress a smile. 

The entry of the Queen of Hearts put an end to the 
interview. Mademoiselle arose to meet her. Whether 
she had found a pretectress in the Queen of Navarre 
against Catherine’s harshness, Villa Franca could not 
determine ; but she appeared to fecl a natural delight 
in the presence of the former, quite at variance with the 
chilling influence of the Queen of France. He bowed 
lowly to the consort of his liege, whom he seldom saw, 
or spoke to, but in the company of Madame D’Usez, and 
snatching a hasty glance at the unknown’s portrait— 
for from the position of the parties, he durst not vertare 
to look at the original, but trusted that his ideal leave. 
taking would be scen and appreciated—he left the trio 
to themselves. 

After that interview, he often met Mademoiselle Emi- 
lie in the queen’s picture gallery. She had ihe right of 
entrée to the queen’s bed-chamber, between which and 
the private audience-room, or queen’s picture gallery as 
it was called, there intervened only one room. But in- 
stead of passing through directly, she stayed to hear the 
entreaties of our young friend for the restoration of his 
picture. Gradually these visits were lengthened, other 
matters were talked of, and a seeming confidence result. 
ed from their frequent interviews. Yet but little of her 
history did Villa Franca acquire beyond her name of 
Emilie, in itself a treasure. He perceived that she was 
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great sagacity to discover that it did not spring: from 
her own demerit, but from the conduct of her friends, 
real or assumed. 

Her ostensible rank as one of the ladies of the Queen 
of Navarre, was a proof of good lineage ; and her privi- 
lege with Catherine would have convinced him of her 
high favour with this queen, had not an apparent dread 
on one part, and suspicion on the other, relatively exist. 
cd between them. That there was some cause for this 
fecling, was beyond a doubt; but that it originated 
in the destiny, and not in the conduct of E:nilie, Villa 
Franca firmly believed. Its influence, how ever, was per- 
ricious to her happiness; sic was restrained from join. 
ing in the society of the ladies of the court, and confined 
to the narrow circle of the rooms of their majesties. 
She was but a new inhabitant of the palace; and was 
believed by the ladies to be an orphan, whom Margaret 
had taken under her protection ; and her frequent visits 
to the queen-mother were attributed to her skill in draw- 
ing, in which the queen delighted. It was whispered 
maliciously, that many of the portraits which adorned 
the walls of the queen’s picture gullery, and of which 
Margaret and the queen-inether claimed the perform- 
ance, were re-touched by Mademoiselle Emilie. ‘This, 
however, was only ramour ; coartiers are excellent logi- 
eians, they know that nothing is, or becomes wiiat it ts, 
without a cau e; and they could not in any other mode 
account for the close intimacy of Emilie with their ma. 
jestics. But though she was envied for this scoming 
favour, could they have belield the distrust and fear with 
which she approached the haughty Catherine ; had they 
known her seclusion from the gaietics of the palace was 
not voluntary, they would have preferred their own li. 
berty, without the dangerous privilege now coveted. 

To one living in such constraint, the continued syin- 
pathy of a stranger could not fail of being interesting. 
Margaret was a friend—a kind friend—but she was as 
capricious as Catherine wus haughty, and though a mv- 
tua! confidence existed which made hours passed in each 
other’s society delightful, yet these hours were but few, 
as the Queen of Navarre was surrounded by a circle, 
who allowed her but little time for retirement. Emilie 
was left to herself—and in this state the proffered syin- 
pathy of a man like Villa Franca, could not, in any like- 
lihood, be rejected. But the growth of this feeling was 
gradual. Our diplomatist thought and spoke in such a 
glittering atmosphere of fancy, that it wefe impossible 
to say what he meant; if his design were to move her 
heart, he certainly never appealed to it direct. His ec 
centric remarks, often burlesque, and as often poetical ; 
his constant endeavour to excite her laughter, as if his 
whole vocation were the creation of smiles ; his playful 
threats of calling in the queen to discover their inter- 
views ; these and similar efforts seemed to be directed 
only to her faney. But beneath this glitter and show, 
there was an under current of (celing, deep, but scarce. 
ly visible ; a solicitude which secmed to follow her eye 
to anticipate her wishes; a sympathy which seemed to 
mourn over her unhappiness, and to which his gayer 
faculties were only obedient ministrants to divert her 
eare: and above all—the touchstone of a noble mind— 
the absence of all curiosity to pry into her troubles and 
her history. 

IIad some magical queen of old, in the midst of her 
enchantments and spells, become oppressed with grief, 
and sought to remove it by the creation of a being o! 
air to bring her fresh dreams—build her new aerial pa- 
laces—people the space of her vision with glorious images 
—make a new paradise about her ;—n fine, do all but 
interest her heart, she would have created a Villa Franca 
in all but flesh and blood. 





Bat though he appealed only to the fancy of Emilie— 
to her sense of mirth, and delight of wit—there were 
glances which could not be misconstrued, and which 
sank like arrows into her heart. 

But even after their mutual weakness had become 
apparent to each other; when it could not be disguised 
that both came to the picture-gallery on a false, or at 
least double pretence, he still continued his playful ec- 
centric addresses. Though it had happened one day, 
that there was a mysterious pause in his mirth—that he 
looked earnestly at her, * his rapt soul sitting in his 
eyes,”’ that she could not support the gaze, but as it were 
blinded witi light, looked downward, yet, fascinated, 
raised her eyes again ; while he, though of firmer na- 
ture, was equally stricken, and had scarcely the power 
to meet her uplifted gaze: so that there ensued a sweet 
play of fervent, yet pure love—still the veil was not 
drawn aside; they still remained a mystery to each 
other. 
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Though he never sought to learn her history and the 


Besides her contempt of myself, madame assumes too 


cause of Catherine's distrust, yet he felt anxious to exert] much power in the palace—neither D’Espernon nor my- 
himself for the removal of her sorrow, and ventured more] self dare oppose her in some things—and my mind was 


than once to allude to bis own power with the queen, | 
telling her that her portrait would require a companion ; 


bent on humbling her, when chance threw you in my 
way—and I said to myself—t There is my instrument,’ 


it was Emilie penserosa, and would be an unfaithful| She was a nightingale once, but you have dwarfed her 


likeness when the season of her smiles returned. 

From love to policy. These interviews were succeed- 
ed by others of'a sterner nature ; and Villa Franca, with 
a mind attuned to softer themes, encountered and grap- 
pled with the vigorous plans of Catherine, hardening his 
neart in the contest of argument and discussion. 

—>—— 
CHAPTER XII. 


—Now I see 
The mystery of your loneliness 








Speak, is't so? 
If it be so, you have wound a goodly clue; 
If it be not, forswear't: howe'’er, L charge thee, 
As Heaven shall work in me for thine avail, 
To teil me truy. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

As Villa Franca, after an interview with Emilie, was 
walking alone in the garden of the Tuileries, —now hap- 
pily regardless of the Swiss—he was disturbed from his 
reverie by a loud and discordant laugh, impressing the 
nerves of hearing with an acute sense of pain from its 
abruptness and prolongation. Without looking up, his 
sense of ridicule told him that it was directed against 
himself—a blow at his philosophy. When he looked 
around, he saw Chicot, who had assumed the attitude 
of contemplation, out of which he himsetf had just been 
driven, 

“You have not forgotten me in your prosperity, I 
hope, Monsieur Villa Franca?” said Chicot. 

“No!” replied the other, “I have not forgotten that | 
I owe my favour at court to a jester. ’Tis a glorious 
introduction to a glorious career.” 

“I do not repent my act,” rejoined the jester ; “ you 
were a child of promise, and have turned out well. But 
I did not dream of your gentility !” 

* Am I to descend into my grave,” asked Villa Franca, 
“without knowing the signs by which you recognised 
iny promise, and the reason why you took me by the 
hand ?” 

*: Be seeret as the grave, and I will tell you now—you 
have fulfilled my purpose !” replied Chicot. 

“ What you say,” replied the young mun, “shall be 
kept as sacred as an elixir of life.” 

* Revenge proinpted me, and fear for the loss of my 
sway,” said Chicot, assuming a grave tone :—* In walk- 
ing about the saloons, you have met with a dark, snap- 
pish women, called the Duchess D’Usez-—that woman 
threatened to extinguish me. Her excuse is that 1] 
vearly broke the tympanum of her ear by laughing close 
to it at a masquerade in the patace.” 

* You do make a horrid noise !’’ said Villa Franca. 

“ After that she threatened to ruin me with his ma- 
jesty,” said Chicot ; © but I hope that, as long as [ can 
inake him laugh, it will be beyond her power. She has, 
to my sorrow and discomfort, thrown me quite out of 
favour with the queen.” 

“ How did she attempt to succeed with his majesty ?” 
usked Villa Franca. 

* How!” replied the jester, grinning; “ by saying 
that I had not the soul of a jest in me! That I split 
people’s ears, and substitute! sound for wit. That ] 
was a cracked discordant reed—and no fool.” 

“And what did Valois say ?” enquired the friend of 
the jester. 

“ He told her,” replied Chicot, with a revengeful grin, 
“that when the sky fell, she would catch larks. And 
that when there were no provinces to be rescucd from 
the Huguenots, or treaties to be broken with England, 
she fell to picking holes in my coat. But he gave her 
his royal promise, that I shou!d never laugh again in 
her ear, and furthermore, that he would command me— 
in compensation of the injury—to laugh in the ear of 
any one with whom sh@ was displeased—this he thought 
justice, and only justice.” 

“ Well! and whom did you drive to distraction ?” said 
Villa Franca. 

** When the royal word was given,” answered Chicot, 
“she ordered me to ring a peal in the ear of Valois 
himself.” 

“ That was clever, Chicot !’ remarked his diplomatic 
friend. 

“Yes,” said the jester, “and the king laughed as 
heartily as he does at my efforts—-and said she was my 
equal. He gave her a ring to let him off the infliction. 








into a canary.” 

“TI owe you much,” said Villa Franca; ‘in time, I 
doubt not, I shall be as powerful as yourself.” 

“ Take my advice,” exclaimed the jester, pleased with 
the compliment; “and beware ofa fall. You have reach- 
ed a giddy height in a short time, and may tamble either 
through giddiness or enemics. You despise these legs 
of green and red, but, by our lady! they would protect 
me, when a gallant like yourself might be roiling from 
one disgrace to another, till bis legs, or any part of him, 
were not visible. I knew not you were a gentleman, 
and am sorry for your cundition. I had planned a hum. 
bler, a sater, but not less powerful course for you. I can 
see very well, as plainly as I saw your talents, thut you 
are even now in a dilemma.” 

Villa Franca laughed incredulously; though he was 
forced inwardly to admit the truth of the remark. 

“ A change has come over you—even your features 
are altered,” continued Chicot ;—“ care, anxiety, and 
even suspicion has been added to simple earnestness of 
purpose, your primary characteristic.” 

“ Away with these fancies,” cried the young man, 
laughing outright ; * your zeal for my welfare sees only 
the phantasms of your fear.” 

“ Well, I have done,” replied the jester ;—‘ only re- 
member that if you need my assistance, and the service 
be not contrary to my fealty, you shall have it.” 

After thanking him for his proffered aid, Villa Franca 
enquired concerning Valois. 

* Neither I nor yourself need envy him,” answered 
Chicot ; “he cuts open a pie as if he expected a man.at- 
aris to juinp out of it.” 

“Cuts open a pie!” exclaimed the other: “then Iam 
an aggrieved man. IIe gave me only bread and honey 
for supper.” 

“ He could do no more for me,” rejoined Chicot, * so 
[I supped elsewhere. i have done so much good to man- 
kind that I may be excused submitting to their follies. 
I mean, that I may be excused certain extra devotional 
exercises, very good of themselves. But his majesty is 
so low in spirits that M. de Miron, upon coming to visit 
him, declared that the convent fare was too pour: so 
affairs are altered now in his particular case. Poor Bro- 
ther Bouillon has gone home by M. de Miron’s advice— 
longer abstinence would have been fatal to his column 
of bone and flesh.” 

Yes!” said Villa Franca, “ his column is of the com- 
posite order, and is out of place or taste with Doric sim- 
plicity.” 

“It is probable,” said Chicot, after a pause, “ that we 
may have to put on our helmets—you laugh, and you 
are right—I do not look well in an iron cap; my nose 
is not prominent enough—but clap an esquire’s helmet 
on my head, vizor down, and a good swo'd in my hand 
—I should preter the almost forgotten mace—I1 would 
shame the knighthood of half the chivalry of France.” 

“The opportunity may ecrtainly soon arrive,” remark- 
ed his friend ;—* there is nothing I should like better 
than following the ceurse of the red sea of your mace, 
crying the while, ‘Chicot to the rescue !’ ” 

“ That is not my cry,” replied the jester ; “it is ¢ fool 
or no fool ;’ and | never shout till my weapon is rushing 
downward, so that the echo to my war-cry comes from 
beneath the helmet of my antagonist !”’ 

“ Like the inspired Hebrew,” remarked Villa Franca ; 
“upon your striking the iron rock a stream follows.” 

“ Yes,” replied Chicot, looking at his friend with a 
peculiar indentation of his remarkable facial muscle, 
“and the chalybeate blushes red for opening the door to 
a fool’s knock.” 

** Never fear D'Usez,” said Villa Franca, with a quiet 
look, which the other properly appreciated. 

After some speculation on the probable result of the 
Duke of Guise’s appeal te the army, Villa Franca sud- 
denly asked the jester, what brought him to Paris. 

“Tat which will bring many of the penitents tiither,” 
replied Chicot,—* the queen’s masquerade and féte. I 
was sorry to hear that inonsieur had become poor, ard 
started for his government at Tours, for I had intended 
dressing myself as the Queen of England, and following 
him like a shadow the whole evening.” 

“It would have made your peace with D’Usoz,” said 
Villa Franca. 
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‘It is talked of among our circle,” said Chicot, “ that 
you are a spy upon the poor King of Navarre.” 

“If IT be,” replied the other, * | am only subordinate 
to the Marshal de Biron, the ablest general in France, 
and the lord of a barony as old as,” he was about 
to add “my own;” but correcting himself hastily, he sub- 
stituted “ any in the kingdom.” 

“I have often felt an inclination to givesthe King of 
Navarre my friendship,” said Chicot, dropping the per- 
sonality of the conversation ; “but the danger is great. 
My enemies would not appreciate the disinterestedness 
of my motives—and Valois might grow jealous. He is 
a prisoner and nu prisoner. Look at those Swiss; they 
form a line of circuinvallation about the royal domain. 
No one in human shape can pass either to or froin the 
Louvre without being seen by one or more of those long- 
beards. And yet look at Navarre in the palace! he 
might be taken for its monarch, And he will no doubt 
be at the masquerade ‘~ 

But the jester found himself unattended to; his con- 
versation had excited a speculation in the mind of Villa 
Franca, whether the masquerade might not be made sud- 
servient to the king’s escape. The hour of the masques’ 
departure might prove an opportunity well worth the at- 
fempt. 

“What! a relapse,” cried Chicot, seeing his friend so 
abstracted ; “ do you walk about, like Valois, in fear of 
your life—or are you studying a part for the masquer- 
ade? [f you have grown inelancholy like Brother Hen- 
ry, hear the prescription of De Miron! He has com- 
tanded the superior to try the amusement of hunting, 
and we are to have a noble day of it at Fontainebleau.” 

“ When ?” cried Villa Franca, so abruptly as to startle 
the jester, : 

“When ?” shouted Chicot, imitating his friend. “ Now 
if you had spoken so to Brother Heury, or even in his 
hearing, he would have fancied an assassin at his el- 


it likely to prove a bundle of bireh. 1 pity your disap- 
pointment, when fortune was so seemingly secure! Say 
nothing of your adventure, and here are a few pieces.” 

While the Swiss was pocketing his disappointment, 
Chicot turned the corner ; and the Navarrese wishing to 
smother what might prove a source of ridicule, declared 
that he could wot have been overtaken, had he not run 
up against, and knocked down the sentinel. 

This adventure over, they walked coolly side by side, 
Villa Franca fearning all he could respecting the Fon- 
tainebleau prescription, but eluding the enquiries of the 
jester. Arrived at the palace, the Navarrese noble re- 
tired to his chamber, to meditate on the accomplishment 
of the purpose which had brought him to Paris, and 
which he was determined to put in execution through 
the opportunity afforded by the royal hunt. 

Several days after this affair, Emilie, blushing with 
the consciousness of the double object of her visit—tor 
it was no longer possible to conceal from herself the in- 
terest which she felt for her new friend—eutered the 
picture-gallery of the queen. Villa Franca was not there. 
However pleasing the feelings which had induced her, 
as it were in spite of herse!f, to submit to the admira- 
tion which her heart entertained for this stranger; yet 
her destiny was so precarious, her prospects so unequal. 
presenting one day vistas of splendour, and the next a 
gulf of misery, that she became convinced that seclusion 
from the world was her fittest portion. She had no 
friend but Margaret, who, to the grief of both, was un- 
able to dissipate the clouds which lowered over the for- 
tunes of her charge; and though Emilie (elt justified in 
the propriety of accepting the friendship of friends, 
wherever true friends were to be found, to supply the 
place of her bereavernent—for we cannot live isolate and 
alone in this world of pomp and grief—yet Villa Franca 
vas but an eccentric mystery. She knew nothing more 
of him, except indeed of the riches of his mind, and a 





bow !” 

After uttering these words, the jester pondered a mo- | 
ment or two—a new thought seemed to have flashed | 
across his mind, and he cried out-— 

“I now sce it all! What a tool I was to be so blind! | 
What a change there will be in the world!” and the | 
jester began dancing about the alley in -rregular fanciful 
steps, to the gaping astonishment of the sentinel, who 
stood guard at the end of the avenue. 

“ When does his majesty take his pleasure at Fon- 
taineblean, Chicot ?” cried his impatient friend. 

“T see it all!’ cried Chicot: “ Mars! Venus! Jupi- 
ter!” These words were nearly lost on the other, from 
the rapid rotatory motion of the bod; of the speaker. 

“ Tell me the day—and you may dance to the moon 
if you lke!” 

“Tell me when you first sighed,” said Chicot, paus- | 
ing in his career, “and [ will teil you the result ;” and | 
he recommenced spinning round his friend like an in- | 
ebriated fish. 

“ You are wrong, Chicot,” said Villa Franca, inward- 
ly annoyed. 

“No! may I shake hands with Pluto if I am,” cried 
the other. 

“ Adieu !” rejoined the vexed diplomatist, who was in 
no mood for mirth, and commenced walking back to the 
palace. 

“Confirmed ! confirmed! Nostradamus says so,” 
shouted Chicot ; * seeks reiirement—avoids his friends | 
—looks like a debtor—ha! ha!” and he flung himself} 
into the air as Bacchus sprang from his chariot—save | 
that, on coming to the cround, the jester twirled more 
like Terpsichore than the jovial god The beard of the 
sentinel wagged like a willow branch shaken by the 
wind. 

Villa Franca was vexed both with himself and the 
foul ; he did not like to run his friend through the lungs 
—so he ran off at the top of his speed, the jester after 
him ; while the sentinel was so convulsed with laughter. 
that he leaned against a stone co!umn as powerless as 
a child. 

The younger man proved the better runner till he 
reached a path in the gardens, when a sentine! suddenly 
rushed forward, and caught the favourite of Catherine 
in his powerful grasp; and thev both rolled over and 
over along the ground. ‘The Swiss would not let go his 
hold till he had fairly examined the face of his antago- 
nist, when, in great alarm, he got upon his knees, and 
begyed pardon for his blunder— 

“Mon Dieu! monseigneur!” cried the man, “I thought 
it was the heretic king trying to escape !” 

“Ah! [see,” said Villa Franca, rising, * you thought 
you were embracing a sackful of crowns, and you find 








|ytity, she thought only of these disparaging surmises 


fond hope of its noble nature, than did Margaret and 
her ladies, among whom he was a frequent topic of dis- 
course, as she discovered when she had occasionally lett 
the solitude of her chamber to join the gay circle in the 
Queen of Navarre’s boudoir. He was there cousidered 
the offspring of a banished Sicilian gentleman, wlio, upon 
tlying his country, bad settled at Marseilles, and warried 
what he was mostly in want of—a sich wife, with hoards 
of money, but without gentility. So far there was a 
blot in his escutcheon, even in the eyes of mademoiselle. 
dut love might surmount this difficulty. He was pre 
sumed rich —that was no consideration. He was called 
an adventurer—and, in whispers only, a minion and spy 
of Catherine. 

These were terms which might have some influence 
while a listener to the scandal; but when in the pre- 
sence of Villa Franea, looking upon his noble features, 
which in repose, when the god of mirth had forsuok his 
lips, wore an air of calm dignity and open-hearted inte- 





the inevitable result of the career of an envied favourite. 
He scarcely ever talked of himself; bis imagination was 
too full of vivid creations, which at times secined to hide 
the consciousness of his own being. 

In these seasons he lived only in his imagination, but 
Emilie was ever an inhabitant of that region. 

‘These were the fond excuses which she framed for 
his silence on the subject of his own connections and 
history; nor could she feel dispicased, as her own con- 
duct in this particular bad been equally reserved. Ca- 
therine had even forced her—nor could the Queen o! 
Navarre help it—to make a solemn vow, before she en- 
tered the palace, that she would conceal from every one, 
even her coniessor, had not the Cordelier, who was the 
contessor of Margaret, kuown every particular—her his. 
tory, name, and rank, 

‘Thus situated, she could not consistently accuse Villa 
Franca of reserve; yet she could not help feeling, that 
as he had made no vow of secrecy, he would have in- 
creased the confidence which was fast growing between 
thein, had he dwelt sometimes on himself, his family— 
the hopes and fears which beset his path. 

Above all, it was a question’ whether he was worthy 
of the feelings which she entertained for hin; whether 
he might be trusted so far as her confidence could ex- 
tend. Upon the resolution of these questions, she staked 
the continnance of their intimacy. He was either 
worthy of all the confidence which she could repose in 
him, or she ought to forsake his society and proffered 
attentions. There was no mediumy for the delicacy of 
her station admitted not of casual Weqnaintance such as 
might spring up in the Louvre. A friend who would 
peril his liberty, if not life, in her cause, might at one 





period or another be of vital service. Her foe was Ca- 
therine ; and, alas! Vi'la Franea was one of the most 
zealous of the queen’s friends. 

It was while reflecting on this subject that she saw 
the favourite enter the gallery with a look of deeper 
meaning than usual. 

“ You appear serious, monseigneur,” said Emilie, will- 
ing to relieve his embarrassment. 

“And yet I bring gay news for ladies of every rank, 
from the poor Chatelaine of Auvergne or Limosin to the 
princesses of the blood. ‘There is to be,” said he. “a 
masquerade to-night in the great hall of the palace.” 

“ Your news is very old,” said Emilie, laughing ; “I 
have seen many of the dresses.” 

“ Will mademoiselle be present ?’ 
anxiously. 

“In trath, [may not,” replied Emilie, sighing, her 
memory recurring to her previous refleetions. “ 1, who 
have not ventured to break a solemn promise by telling 
you my name, cannot, you may suppose, appear in the 
company of all the noblesse now in Paris.” 


said he, looking 


There was a struggle of contending emotions in the 
breast of the young man. Since his adventare with 


Chicot, he had received, by a private hand, letters from 
the south, upbraiding him with delay. These he had 
communicated to Navarre; and it had been resolved that 
the king should ask permission to assist at the royal 
hunting party—permission would no doubt be granted 
as oa former occasions—and the chief of the Bourbons 
wight by this means escape. He swore to the baron 
that he would not return alive to the Louvre. His so- 
vereign free, De Nevaiiles was determined no longer to 
submit to concealment; the imputation of spy and min- 
ion Which buzzed about his ears, was too galling to be 
endured any longer than the strictest necessity required. 

But, alas! he could not fly from the Louvre with the 
same freedom of mind with which he had entered it—it 
contained one room pleasanter to him than the whole 
world besides—one being its occasional tenant, dearer 
than the whole human race. Yet the time was at hand 
when he must part from her. 

‘“ And I,” exclaimed he, “am about to quit Paris and 
its noblesse.” 

* Do you travel far?” asked Emilie, trying to conceal 
under this simple question her emotion. 

“I do not know,”’ replied he, with a mysterious smile, 
as he thought on the chances of the impending war ; 
“ but | do not come back.” 

“ What! leave the queen’s service !” cried the damsel. 

He started from her side, laughing involuntarily. 
Alarmed at his abruptness, she watched him cross the 
chamber ; but when he turned round, his features were 
Ile had made his decision, and resolved to 
trust ler with his seeret. Bending over her, lest he 
should be heard, he said— ‘ 

‘*T gm no servant of the queen.-Do you pity the 
captive King of Navarre!” 

“We are both prisoners under the same jailer,” re- 
plicd Emilie, locking on the ground. 

* EF hold my land and castle of him,” continued Villa 
Franca: “in Navarre I am the Baron De Nevailles; 
and here, in Paris, L am bound to free him from ecap- 
tivity.” 

Emilie started with surprise; she looked up to the 
baron, but could not speak. 

“fT ain now in your power, mademoiselle,” said Villa 
Franea. 

“T wish it were mine to return this confidence ag 
ireely as it has been bestowed,” said Emilie pensively. 

“There is one question you can answer without break. 
ing any vow.” 

She looked ip. 

“Will the Baron De Nevailles have a place in your 
memory—wili he carry with him the consciousness that, 
in the midst of his enemies, he has left behind one heart 
which will not sneer at his eccentricities, and revile him 
as a spy?” exclaimed the baron, pleading with his eyes 
as well as with a faltering tongac. 

“ He will leave behind one,” said Emilie. © who could 
see the chivalry of France beneath the dress of the for- 
eign adventurer—and who could pardon the disguise for 
the loyalty which prompted it.” 

“ Then he is happy,” exclaimad De Nevailles. 

We dare not pursue this conversation further, though 
our manuscript authoritics would carry us on—lest the 
simplicity which meetings such as these elicit, interest- 
ing only to the lovers themselves, should detract too 
much from the dignity of one for whom we have a great 
esteem. The diplomatist and the warrior, the conqueror 
in the senate, and the conqueror of nations, are mere 
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children when subdued by love; they cry for, and are 
pleased with their object, as a child with its toy. Our 
taste is sterner. In place of the transcription, let the 
reader imagine the looks, the sighs, and avowals—the 
long pause of silence when the heart is too full for utter- 
ance, and sits brooding over its joy, and gazing on its 
treasure. These are the universal characteristics. Let 
us suppose these passed away, as if they had never been 
recorded in our old manuscript; not gone utterly away, 
but sunk deep into the hearts of the lovers, and become 
part and parcel of their existence. De Nevailles had a 
favour to ask ; it was to have restored to him the portrait 
which Emilie had snatched away in their first interview. 

“ T am not certain,” replied the lady, “ that I can re- 
store it.” 

“ Worse, and worse !” exclaimed an angry voice from 
behind the screen—the lovers started in dismay, and the 
Queen of Navarre, who having been astonished at the re- 
peated visits of her protegée to Catherine’s quarter of the 
palace, and become suspicious of the queen-mother tam- 
pering with her, more especially as Emilie never com- 
municated the cause of her visit, had resolved on listen- 
ing to the secret conference—now issued from her con- 
cealment. “So we are to lose the pleasure of your so- 
ciety, baron !” said Margaret sneeringly to Villa Franca, 
“and you, mademoiselle, venture tu retain the baron’s 
valuables—as a memento, I suppose ?” 

Emilie could not lift up her eyes to meet the glance 
of the enraged queen—and Villa Franca stood like a 
mute in the chamber, deeming it prudent not to interrupt 
her rage. 

“ Has your care, baron,” cried Margaret, “ extended to 
the consort of your liege? have you made provision for 
her journey ?” 

“J durst not be so cruel,” replied the young man, as- 
suming a portion of the reckless spirit which had hereto- 
fore assisted him in danger,—* the absence of the Queen 
of Hearts would have been the death of half the court.” 

“And yet, monseigneur,” cried the queen still more 
angrily, to conceal the habitual influence of the sweet 
incense of flattery, “ you are cruel enough to attempt 
robbing me of my protegée, But it is yet to be seen 
whether a spy, and a companion of spies and professed 
fools, a man who has lived and thrived by his smiles and 
abrupt sayings—shall pluck from me, one who claims 
my protection.” 

“ Your majesty,” said De Nevailles in alarm, lest the 
high-toned utterance of the queen should be overheard, 
“may bring evil upon your charge, by awakening the 
anger of your parent.” 

“ The queen shall judge between us!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet with a ferocious spirit; nor could the entreaties of 
Emilie, who clung to her, prevent the offended princess 
from opening the door of the ante-room, and desiring the 
lady in waiting to request the queen’s presence. 

Villa Franca made up his mind for the worst ; his eye 
was upon the outer door, though he remained immove- 
able, and did not attempt to escape. Catherine entered, 
and looking upon the strange group, said— 

** A larger audience than I expected.” 

“T claim justice of your majesty,” said Margaret. 
Catherine looked upon the pale but composed features of 
her adviser with surprise. 

“ Monsieur Villa Franca,” said the Queen of Navarre, 
casting a look of contempt and triumph upon her victim, 
“claims the precedency of an audience with your ma- 
jesty!” . 

* Villa Franca,” replied Catherine, “ mistakes our fa- 
vour in supposing that he is nearer to us than our royal 
daughter. He may retire till to-morrow morning. Are 
you satisfied with our decision ?” continued the queen, 
smiling at Margaret. Her daughter assented. 

“The King of Navarre is right and I am wrong,” 
muttered the baron to himself, as he yielded to Cathe- 
rine’s command, and left her presence. ‘ His consort is 


* 


indeed our good ally ! 





— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
— Take heed, 


Treason’s a race that nust be run with speed. 
Oxp Pray. 





It is now time for us to return to one who has the 
highest claim on the reader’s attention, but who has been 
long kept from his sight through the importance of other 
matters. The project of the Duke D’Alengon to raise a 
foreign army, together with the timely arrival of De 
Nevailles, with news of an intended rising in the south, 
had contributed to rouse Navarre from the lethargy which 
had subdued his youthful spirit. That capricious beauty, 
his wile, upon quarreling with her royal parent—and not 





before—found a sympathy, as we have shown, for her 
neglected consort; and partly out of revenge to her mo- 
ther, and partly through some feeling of caprice or other 
motive,—for who can account for all the actions of a wo- 
man ?—had often prompted him to escape fiom the fangs 
of Catherine, and promised her assistance in the exe- 
cution. 

She was aware of the nature of D’Alengon’s enterprise, 
though both he and Navarre concealed the agency of 
Villa Franca in that business; indeed, the latter had 
comported himself so skilfully, that she considered him 
in the light of an enemy and a spy upon her consort. 
And though the imprisoned king had often hinted to the 
baron the proffered services of Margaret, yet he always 
dissuaded his liege from availing himself of her aid, or 
disclosing the secret of his rank. 

Of late, as Villa Franca had become secretly attached 
to his unknown inamorata, and in consequence suffered 
the business of his sovereign to languish, Navarre had 
listened with more attention to the importunities of his 
queen to escape from the Louvre. 

When she returned from Catherine’s picture-gallery, 
full of her recent discovery, her first object was to find 
out her husband, that she might revenge herself for his 
want of confidence, by striking as great a terror into his 
soul as she had already inflicted upon his servant. He 
was in the gardens of the Tuileries taking the air; and 
amusing himself by keeping on the side nearest the 
Seine; ever and anon casting a wistful eye upon the 
boats which passed to and fro. This occupation caused 
him to be watched by numerous eyes from all quarters 
of the garden; and so eluding, deceiving, and sometimes 
gliding out of sight of the guards, he passed that time in 
amusement which his suffering brethren in faith ear- 
nestly implored him to employ in flying to their succour. 
But his hour of trial was near at hand. 

“Is not this folly,” exclaimed Margaret, upon ap- 
proaching the idle monarch, “ for your majesty to train 
these men to vigilance, when their negligence will best 
favour you at the Fontainebleau hunting party ?” 

“ What of Fontaincbiecau ?” said Navarre, turning pale, 
but endeavouring to hide his discomfiture, “ you must 
have been at my chamber-door listening to my speech in 
dreams, for I have no waking knowledge of any hunting 
party.” 

“You may as well throw yourself into the river at 
once,” retorted Margaret; “for the Navarresc Baron 
De Nevailles has come to Paris single-handed to liberate 
you from thraldom. He has conquered all the dwarfs, 
and slaves, and young brood of serpents which sur. 
rounded the tower where his sovereign lay imprisoned. 
He has gained admittance; but has yet to vanquish the 
great dragon—and that is beyond his strength.” 

“Do they say so in the palace, or is the fancy con- 
fined to your breast ?” said the alarmed king, eyeing his 
consort with suspicion, 

“Give me your word that you will never questign 
either the baron or myself respecting the mode by which 
I gained his secret—and you shall know all,” said Mar- 
garet. 

Navarre readily promised. 

“Then,” exclaimed the queen, “ the truth still lurks 
about the Louvre, conccaled from all but my fairy eves. 
Now throw aside your alarm, and reccive with compo- 
sure yonder daily guest.” 

It was the Marshal De Biron, who now approached 
with an invitation from the Queen of France for the 
King of Navarre to attend the evening festivitics. The 
marshal came slowly along the avenue, cursing all pro- 
menades, alleys, public squares, and other open places— 
and wishing the gardens were as intricate as a wood. 

“T can turn a corner very gracefully,” said the mar- 
shal, deprecating his slow lengthened movements, “ or 
even dance the Pavanne; but these promenades must have 
been constructed by her majesty on purpose to annoy 
me.” 

“If I were a marshal of France,” said Navarre, “I 
should hold the inconvenience lightly.” 

The marshal then delivered his message, descanting 
at some length upon the aid which his classical learning 
had afforded the Prineess of Condé in the construction 
and machinery of her ballets. As it was known that 
the Duke of Guise was assembling an army in the eust- 
ern provinces, Catherine had thought fit, in her usual 
politic strain, to show a marked courtesy to Navarre, lest 
circumstances should oblige her to Iet loose the caged 
lion. 

When evening came, and the captive descended to the 
hall of the Cent S®isses, the queen received him very 





graciously. ‘This saloon, though not the largest, was 
certainly the chef d’euvre of the palace: Lescot the 





architect, and Goujon the sculptor, had employed their 
united skill in contributing to its splendour. ~At one 
end was a tribune, in front of which were performed the 
ballets and histrionic amusements of the court; at the 
opposite end was seen the choicest specimen of the 
sculptor’s skill in the workmanship of four Caryatides 
which adorned the walls—between the two centre figures 
was placed the entrance-door of the hall. 

Within this noble saloon were congregated the wiscr 
portion of the court; leaving Valois and many of his 
friends to enjoy themselves in fasting at Grandmontans. 
There was a hush of expectation among the guests when 
the silk curtains were drawn aside, and disclosed to view 
a tolerably picturesque representation of Pluto’s domain 
in the shades below. 

“ What is the subject, marshal ?” said Candales, who, 
when her betrothed, the Duke D’Espernon, was present, 
was ever trying to excite his jealousy of De Biron. 

“Ceres, and her daughter Proserpine,” replied the 
flattered soldier, “ but dreadfully out of proportion with 
tradition ; nothing like the classic story, as you will per- 
ceive—Condé was obstinate; she takes the outline from 
me, and then adopts her own ideas of improvement with- 
out consulting my judgment.” 

Candales thanked him, with a look which said as 
much, had it been sincere, that she would have been 
more grateful than the princess. 

As the ballet proceeded, the marshal, in explanation to 
his fair auditors, said— 

“ Proserpine being carried below, Ceres and her train 
follow, making the lower region unnaturally bright to an 
admirer of the keathen Tartarus.” 

“ Aye, and to an admirer of earth,” said D’Espernon, 
who had escaped with several of the brethren from the 
— “when so many fair creatures leave its sur- 
ace !” 

The interpreter, who, while paying devout attention to 
the countess, omitted no respect to royalty, casting a 
contemptuous look at his interrupter, said to Catherine : 
—“In the plan laid for the escape of Proserpine two of 
Ceres’ nymphs attempt to seduce the vigilance of Pluto 
—now let your majesty witness the attempt!” 

The scene represented a garden in Tartarus; a bower 
with Proserpine asleep in it; and Pluto, the grim god, 
keeping watch over his treasure. ‘Two nymphs enter 
stealthily from behind the bower on the left hand of the 
scene. A burst of enthusiasm arose from the audience 
when they beheld Condé tripping forward, followed by 
her sister nymph. The princess was not a beautiful 
woman, but her dark eye, full of meaning, and her 
swarthy complexion, toyether with a certain air of wild- 
ness, realised to the full the idea of a bacchante ; ripened 
ears of corn mixed with wild flowers formed a fillet for 
the hair which hung clustering bencath. 

Followed by the other nymph, in similar costume, she 
tripped across the garden with the intent of engaging 
the attention of Plutu—letting fall her scarf, which was 
instantly picked up by the enamoured deity, who, for- 
getful of Proserpine asleep in the bower, runs across the 
garden and prevents her retreat; insisting either on 
throwing it around her neck himself, or receiving it as 
a present from her hands, to remind him, in her absence, 
of the daughters of earth. 

“TI had no idea that ugly god was so full of tender 
sentiment,” said Candales, looking at the marshal. 

“ Truly, a Gallic Pluto,” said De Biron, with an air 
of gallantry ; “ betraying his origin in a country whero 
beauty sits enthroned !” 

“ Marshal!” said Navarre, whispering to him, “ gal- 
lantly done! You take aim on both sides at once !” 

“ If yonr majesty will turn your head you will behold 
the fair De Sauves!” retorted the marshal. 

This reply to Navarre was not spoken so low, but that 
it was heard by many, and caused a laugh among the 
circle who knew his partiality for that fair lady. 

This was the hour of triumph for Condé. Affecting 
petulance, she caught hold of her scarf, and with the 
assistance of her fellow-nymph, attempted to regain her 
treasure. What a trampling of pretty feet! The prin- 
cess, a graceful woman in the ripened lustre of her 
charms, and her companion—more insinuating, coaxing, 
and persuasive—a siniling girl, peeping with her cunning 
eyes at the old immortal through the unloosencd tresses 
fallen over her face! He will not part with the prize! 
No! not while it is held by such lovely hands! 

“Marshal De Biron,” cried Navarre, who was in his 
best humour,—“ wonld not the touch of that scarf thrill 
through your frame ?” 

“Yes!” said De Biron, vexed at being disturbed. 

“It might cure his lameness!” muttered D’Espernon. 

As the nymphs are entangling the god in the searf, 
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and distracting his attention from the bower, Ceres en 
ters and awakens Proserpine, who starts up and throws 
herself into her mother’s arms. The train of the god- 
dess crowd around the bower; Ceres and her daughter 
escape. Pluto, by the acuteness of his divine faculties, 
becomes aware that evil is impending—he looks ear- 
nestly at the bower. Condé makes signs that she will 
wrap the scarf round the sleeping Proserpine as a bridal 
present; the god remains stationary, watching the nymph, 
who bends over the bower—still partially hidden by Ce- 
res’s train—apparently performing her promive. Nothing 
could equal the grace and nature with which she retired 
—by her gesture inviting the god to claim his captive 
bride. For a while, he seems fascinated with the move- 
ments of Condé, but as she retreats off the scene, he 
rushes to the bower—the nymphs stand aside, and to his 
despair, he beholds neither fair one nor scarf! 

The nymphs shout with laughter, which is echoed by 
Condé, who waves the scarf among the foliage in the 
background. Pluto, in a truly infernal rage, threatens 
to engulph them all in a dismal lake—when, on a sud- 
den, the stout Duke of Bouillon, resuscitated and well, 
dropped from the skies as the god Mercury! The audi- 
ence laughed at the portly messenger of Heaven; the 
nymphs laughed, we suppose, for their deliverance ; and 
Pluto laughed, perchance, through vexation ; but certainly 
every one exhibited signs of mirth. Bouillon, however, 
succeeded in establishing a treaty of peace; and happi- 
ness reigned over the regions below. 

Next followed an historical masque, in which Can- 
dales, D’Espernon, and De Biron, added their histrionic 
talents, lo the amusement of the court. But no after 
performance could efface from the memory of the audi- 
ence the grace and witchery of the princess. She was 
worthy the homage of Europe. After her ballet, she had 
stolen into the hall so silently, that Navarre, who was 
sitting next the queen, wondering that he had not before 
noticed the lady almost hidden on the other side of her 
majesty, found, to his surprise, that it was Condé. 

This was a quiet entertainment compared to that which 
followed. The grand hall of the palace, lit up with a 
brilliancy surpassing the serene lamp of day, was thrown 
epen to an innumerable crowd of masks, who were 
honoured with a self-display of their incongruities at the 
queen’s masquerade. This species of amusement was 
then a novelty in Europe, but quite as well understood 
as at present. ‘The characters consisted of the types of 
every rank and profession, besides grotesque inventions 
and mental personifications; an epitome of the world, 
huddled together in defiance of the laws of order and 
preeedency. It was a reign of equality, in which the 
actors preserved the insignia of rank without its privi- 
leges: the disguises, however, were but in a very few 
instances sufficient, effectually, to conceal the masker ; 
yet the charm was as great—perhaps more so—as any 
one might address the queen or the family of Franc« 
without ceremony. Truths might be told without offence 
or reprimand, provided they assumed the garb of plea. 
santry. 

The Qacen of Navarre and Madame D'Usez were ap- 
parcled in the costume of nuns, and threaded the maze 
of the various groups, seemingly intent on religious ab- 
straction and holy converse. ‘lhe laughter of the crowd 
was presently elicited by their coming in contact with a 
Genevese preacher, in his black gown and skull-cap. 
Though true faith and heresy met without their temporal! 
fangs, yet a remnant of rivalry still existed. 

“Where have you come from ?”’ said D'Usez. 

“ From Geneva,” replied the preacher. 

“ And never ventured northward before?” asked Mar- 
garct. 


“J should have been in danger from the holy men of 


your religion, but for this carnival of peace,” rejoined 
the Genevese. 

“And what may your fancy ¢hink of us Parisians 
apart from our cruelty ?” said D’Usez. 

“ Were both masks removed,” replied the preacher, “ I 
should say your beauty contrasted like day and night!” 

The crowd laughed at this reply, which indicated that 
the preacher knew, or imagined he knew, the nuns. 

“ Which is to be preferred?” asked the queen. 

“ Day is beautiful beyond compare,” replied the sec- 
tarian, “ and her reappearance more charming from the 
sweet interval of night.” 

The crowd increased. 

“They read poetry in Geneva, I find,” said D’Usez. 

“They have breathing forms which inspire poetry,” 
replied the other. 

“ To which,” replied D’Usez, “ the darkness you attri- 
bute to one of us, and the brightness of the other, are but 
reminiscences, I suppose.” 











“The reminiscences of iny dreams alone,” said the 
preacher. 

“Then we are the realisation of a fable!” exclaimed 
the Queen of Navarre. 

“The moral which teaches me,” said the preacher, 
“ not to believe, as I had done, before I met your sweet 
presences, that I had already seen the perfection of 
beauty.” 

“Then,” replied D’Usez, triumphantly, and expecting 
to confuse her antagonist, “if the moral be worth any 
thing, it teaches you, that you will yet see brighter 
luminaries than ourselves.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the preacher; “ and the hope I have 
of passing into another world, confirms it.” 

“ And,” exclaimed his antagonist—but she was inter- 
rupted by the hideous roar of a bull, which, bursting 
suddenly upon the cars of the group, scattered them in 
dismay. And Margaret, dragging off the duchess, said, 
“ Allow him the victory, madame: he deserves it!” 

The preacher made a shrewd guess at the identity of 
the bull which had gained him a victory; but had it not 
been for a previous hint, he would never have expected 
such a sound to have proceeded from a mask personating 
Queen Elizabeth. Her majesty was tolerably well re- 
presented, according to the prints then circulating in 
France; the chief difficulty lay in the waist of Chicot, 
which was not slim cnough. ‘I'he preacher, without 
more ado, went off, arm-in-arm, with the Island Queen ; 
while a tall cardinal shouted out, “ Mon Dieu! that 
wicked woman always delivers the heretics out of our 
grasp!” 

The united heresy of England and France caused such 
a ferment in the assembly, and her heretic majesty was 
received with so much clamour, that she was glad to dis- 
appear, and leave the less conspicuous Iluguenot to his 
fate. 

Every one was aware of the quality of an old beggar, 
who limped about the assembly, asking alms of each 
female in a quaint rhyming couplet. No one replied to 
his satisfaction. Some were courteous; others flippant ; 
and many satirical. He was evidently in search of one 
who could respond in the same key to his challenge. 
The surprise of the company was equal to that of him- 
self, when they beheld, almost in juxta-position with the 
marshal—our readers must have guessed, ere this, the 
rank of the mendicant—another lame beggar, not alone, 
but. accompanied by a market-girl, with whom he was 
limping along in whispering chat. 

“ Two beggars in the field !”" cried a tall, stout butcher, 
who had been amusing the group with a dissertation on 
lamb; “ and only one crust between them !” 

“ And that has already become a bone of contention,” 
exclaimed a mask. 

In fact, the marshal, in high dudgeon, struggled up to 
the counterfeit beggar, and, planting himself in his path, 
repeated his rhyming challenge to the girl, who answered 
in the same fashion. This set the old general in a flame. 

“ Who are you, Monsieur Mendicant?” said he ina 
rougher tone, than his politeness would-have allowed of 
in the apparel of a gentleman. 

“ As great an impostor as yourself,” replied the other 
in a feigned voice- 

“ Ma foi!” exclaimed the marshal, restraining his an- 
ger, you must accompany me, or surrender up the fair 
lady at your side.” 

“You both wéar swords, no doubt, as beggars do 
now-a-days!” cried the tall butcher. 

“T have used a crutch, sometimes,—since the battle 
of Dreux,” said the feigned voice. 

“Sacre! this is too much! I never used any other 
crutch, you villain, than the arm of the prinec, who 
helped me to my tent!” so saying, the marshal caught 
hold of the impostor, and tearing off his mask, displayed 
the moon-face of the jester. A loud and hearty peal of 
laughter drowned the resentment of De Biron. Chicot 
ran off without limping. In the confusion, the lady 
accepted the protection of the cardinal, and escaped. 
This was another source of laughter; and the marshal, 
enraged at his loss, instantly gave ehace to the flying 
beggar, who eluded him a long time successfully. 

A lame beggar running after a nimble one, stopped 
every other amusement; and the crowd maliciously 
giving room to Chicot, and closing behind him, the pur- 
suit continued till the marshal was chafed as a wild 
beast. But the favour of the crowd is never to be de- 
pended on; it had received ample amusement from the 
chace—it now required the excitement of the struggle ; 
and in eonsequence, blocked up the retreat of the jester, 
who was speedily captured by his dire foe. As the only 
means of escaping punishment, Chicot confessed that he 
had overheard the assignation; and having been driven 





out of the farthingale of Queen Elizabeth, he had as- 
sumed the mendicant, and been beforehand with the 
iady. The worst part of the adventure was, that the 
marshal had altogether lost the countess, who made her 
peace with the cardinal. 

The attention of the company, however, was suddenly 
drawn to the music, which began a slow measured air. 
It was the signal for the pavanne—a stately dance, well 
suited to a masquerade, as no dress was too heavy or 
cumbersome for the step and figure. All joined in the 
diversion ;—the solemn cardinal, the robed lawyer, the 
trained princess, the small merchant with his basket of 
wares, the skull-capped Huguenot, and the heavy butcher. 
It was a sort of measured tread ; and the floor resounded 
with a noise like that caused by the march of troops. 
But on a sudden, the strain changed—the notes of a 
lively coranto echoed through the hall—the pavanne 
turned to a quick galliard; and the company, changing 
their solemn steps fur the brisker movements, in aecord- 


‘| ance with the new air, it seemed as though many figures 


of tapestry were starting into life. 

But from this diversion the Huguenot preacher was 
suddenly called away by Chicot, who whispered in his 
ear, that the queen had sent several messengers after 
him, who had been unable to penetrate his disguise. 
The Huguenot obeyed and left the hall. Chicot gave 
him into the hands of Davila; and in spite of all remon- 
strances, the usher would not allow time for a change of 
dress, but carried the favourite direct to the cabinet of 
the queen. 

“Her majesty has been waiting for you a long time, 
and is quite angry with the delay,” exclaimed the usher. 

“Is it news of good or evil?” said the Huguenot to 
himself, in apprehension of the latter. 

When the usher left the room, Villa Franea looking 
round, saw that Villeroi, the secretary, was present. 
The Huguenot awaited her majesty's speech, rather sur- 
prised that she seemed so unwilling to notice him. He 
bowed a second time. 

“Is it the learned Beza or the argumentative Du 
Plessis-Mornay, who now stands before me?” said Ca- 
therine. These were the names of two celebrated theo- 
logical chiefs of the Huguenots; the former of whom 
had, as it happened, been well known to the Baron De 
Nevailles, at Geneva; the baron was fond of calling him- 
self his pupil, having sedulously attended his publie dis- 
courses, and listened in private to his erudite and pious 
admonitions. Villa Franca made apology for his inad- 
vertence, and took off the mask. 

“Wear your cap by all means,” said Catherine, * it 
reminds me of the days when your brother heretics tried 
to persuade me of their infallibility.” 

“It is whispered,” rejoined Villa Franca, “ that your 
majesty was wont to call them black gudgeon; and that 
they bit eagerly at the chance of converting a queen.” 

Catherine, however, was in no humour for mirth; she 
had received intimation that the Duke of Guise had 
marched northward from Dijon ; and that it was probable 
he would be joined by the Lorrainese forces. But her 
chief object in sending for Villa Franca, was to consult 
with him respecting a despatch, which Villerui had re- 
ceived from the governor of Languedoc. 

It stated that the governor had received information 
that a certain Bearnese noble—the Baron De Nevailles— 
who had been for several ycars past intriguing for the 
Huguenot party in Geneva and the south of France, had 
gone to Paris with the intention of opening a corre. 
spondence with the King of Navarre. In addition to his 
cautioning the secretary, the governor said that he had 
sent the despatch by a courier who was acquainted with 
the person of the baron, 

The Huguenot scarcely breathed during the period 
that Villeroi was occupied in reading this intelligence. 
Happening to look at the queen, he saw that her eye was 
fixed on him—it was accidental—but he changed colour, 

“What has struck you?” exclaimed the queen, no- 
ticing the change ;—* first thoughts are always the hap- 
piest.”’ 

“T was only thinking,” replied the favourite, “ that 
monseigneur, the governor, never docs things by halves. 
The idea of sending a man who knew the person of the 
baron was a happy thought.” 

“It is just as I have ever told your majesty, These 
heretics will never be quict till they are all cropped and 
garnered like corn. Is not monseigneur of my opinion ?” 

“ Decidedly,” answered Villa Franca; “ yet I differ 
with you as to the mode :—but this Baron De Nevailles, 
he must have been some time at Paris. I have heard 
him mentioned in the south,” 

“ Madame D'Usez learned some particulars of his his- 
tury when she was at D'Usez a year since,” said Cathe. 




















rine. “He is very young and reckless, and will run 
into the'very tecth of danger. But he has talents which 
promise much.” 

It might, perhaps, be instanced as a proof of this reck- 
lessness, that the baron ventured a slight bow in return 
for the compliment. Jt was not, however, noticed. 

“ Let us lose no time in securing De Nevailles,” said 
Villa Franca; “ he may be placed safely in the Bastille 
without any one knowing any thing about it.” 

“ Where shall we find him?” asked the secretary. 

“ Put the courier into the hands of some of our friends,” 
replied the young man, looking significantly at the queen, 
“and the baron will soon be found out.” 

“ Villeroi,” said Catherine, “make out an order for 
Le Clerc to receive the baron in our prison of the Bas- 
tille.”’ 

The old secretary retired for a few minutes to get 
possession of his seal: in the interval, Villa Franca, who 
was aware that Villeroi was not entrusted with the secret 
of Poulain’s adventures, lest he should betray them to 
Guise, said— 7 

* Nicholas will soon find out the baron;—let us send 
to his house immediately.” 

“ House!” exclaimed Catherine, langhing, “ he is in 
the hall—a fellow mummer with yourseif—I set him 
there to keep a strict eye on Navarre.” 
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fevered his mind and weakened his body. Navarre is 
fond of the chace, and having been of late in good 
spirits, will help to cure my son of this weakness and 
superstition.” 

“It was a fearful thing for a man to meet,” said the 
old secretary. 

“The narration, has, however, had a good effect on 
Villa Franca,’ rejoined the qucen-mother ; “ he was look- 
ing very ill but just now.” 

“ And yet tolerably well for a man who sees the order 
for his own imprisonment,” thought the Baron. 

“Since I have been out,” said Villeroi, “* I have order- 
ed the courier to be sent here to the palace, that we may 
examine him.” 

“Rather too quick that,” thought the favourite, walk- 
ing across the cabinet to hide his emotion. He stopped 
bejore a mirror. 

“ I look pale,” said the young noble, eyeing himself 
during his soliloquy, “ and I feel my coward blood play- 
ing a coward’s part. Yet my eye is clear, my brow un- 
ruffled, my lips as firm and compressed as though there 
were no such things in the world as danger and merri- 
ment—my two enemies! I searcely now know what to 
do—but fate must point out that. I must seem to draw 
this courier closer to me, though I wish him in the Biscay 
waters. What adisaster? ‘The costume of a Huguenot 





“ And the courier ?” 

“ At Villeroi’s hotel,” repiied Catherine. 

“Who would take the pains that I do,” said Villa 
Franca, inwardly, “to arrest himself? Yet let me 
consider—l am now rushing on—without seeing the 
outlet to the channel.” 

“ You are right,” said Catherine, after a pause, “ Pou- 
lain isa better man than the governor of the Bastille. 
Placing the courier in Nicholas’s hands will be putting 
a ferret into the hands of a rat-catcher.” 

The self-confidence of Villa Franca began to waver 
as he thought of the possibility of being in good earnest 
conveyed to the Bastille. And when Villeroi returned 
with the seal, he looked on the paper with more than 
ordinary curiosity, and cursed the governor of Langue- 
doce for sending such a plague. ; 

“Twas almost tempted to make out another lettre de 
cachet !” said the secretary. 

“ For whom ?” exclaimed the young man, quickly. 

“For the King of Navarre, himselt,” replied Villeroi ; 
“ he would be much safer in the Bastille.” 

“ You will never learn our policy,” said the queen- 
mother, “ My son has sent an invitation to Navarre to 
join the hunting party at Fontainebleau. What say you 
to that ?” 

The secretary shook his head. 

“ What say you, Villa Franca?” cried the queen. 

“ Destroy him by sloth and luxury,” replied the Hu- 
guenot. “ Place him in close confinement, and he will 
mourn over his fallen fortunes, and, in his rage, break 
through walls of stone! But continue to him the plea- 
sures he now enjoys, and you will complete the breaking 
up of the martial spirit of his ancestors. He never 
thinks beyond the Louvre, except when ke is crossed in 
some purpose of amusement. Madame de Sauves might 
pin hin to her farthingale, as easily as she would a lap 
dog !” 

“ Well said!’ exclaimed the queen, “he shall hunt 
every week at Fontainebleau, with proper guidance ; but 
D’Espernon tells me, that my poor son is now almost 
afraid of venturing out to the chace. He unlackily re- 
collected what had happened to his ancestors.” 

Villa Franea looked to the queen for an explanation. 
Villeroi had heard the legend before, but listened with 
the attention of a courtier. It was briefly as follows :-- 
The French kings had sometimes, when hunting in the 
royal forest, been led away by a false ery of hounds and 
horns, imagining the noise to proceed trom their own 
party, from whom they had become separated. Pre- 
sently, as it had often happened, swept by hounds and 
huntsmen in full chace; some one of the visionary party 
staying to speak to or warn the monarch, who heard 
both the words addressed to him as well as the ery of 
hounds—though unable to bear the tread of either horses 
or dogs. Such was the account narrated by several of 
the French monarchs, who had always reason to respect 
the warning. ‘I'he peasants sometimes heard the super- 
natural cries, but had never caught sight of any portion 
of the hunt. 

In narrating the legend, Catherine seemed to believe 
there was some truth in it, though she wished the super- 
stition banished from the mind of her son. 

“ D’Espernon,” said she, “ has rallied him completely 
from these fears, though he may have a relapse. The 
attempt on his life, together with his abstinence, has 


preacher ought to include sword or stiletto for my sake. 
|T am unarmed !—and the chance may come to that.” 

He was aroused from these reflections by a laugh. 
| Catherine had pointed out to the secretary the situation 
of her favourite, looking at himself like another Narcis- 
isus. He turned round and bowed. 

“ There are hopes of reformation for this heretic,” said 
Catherine, addressing Villeroi; “ heresy has only half his 
heart—the other half is given up to vanity. He is la- 
|menting the loss of the clustering locks of youth.” 

“ Would my former friends recognise me in this cap 
jand gown 2” said Villa Franca. 
| “QO! there is no mistaking that profile,” rejoined the 
iqueen, “ even if you were in the clutches of the fallen 
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“Then I must look my friends full in front, and save 
reputation,” replied the young man, with more mean- 
g than met the ear. 
There was a species of obstinacy or self-willed courage 
in his mental constitution, of which he was conscious 
jonly in moments of extreme danger; and which kept 
him fascinated to the post of danger in spite of his better 
judgment. He was aware that a man was now on his 
way to the palace who had been sent across the kingdom 
for the sole purpose of detecting his presence in Paris: 
he had himself, in his capacity of adviser to her majesty, 
and by a volition which he could not see clearly the 
effects of, dictated the surest means by which his identi- 
ty might discovered; yet with this peril awaiting his 
stay in the queen’s cabinet, prudence could not force him 
to make any excuse for leaving it! He stood there firmly, 
though not quietly, as if his hour were not come. His 
mental eye saw beyond the narrow walls, and his heart 
jtold hin his body should be there also. But no! he could 
‘not go! He had always conquered by conflict, and never 
|through flight. When the arrow was aimed at him, he 
| ncither ran away nor hid himself, but stood prepared to 
|parry it with his weapon, and stand or fall by the issue. 
|He looked leisurely on Catherine, and summed up the 
entire volume of power, of which the woman in the chair 
before him was the executive minister. It was a war 
between a mortal and the lightning armed Jupiter. He 
looked on Villeroi; a carking, avaricious old councillor— 
his lip writhed with contempt, but there was power 
there too. 

He heard footsteps approaching. He quitted his sta- 
tion near the mirror, and placed himself with his back 
towards the door, looking Catherine in the face, and in 
the attitude of awaiting her commands. ‘The moments 
were awful to himself—but he saw not their widest scope 
—they were indeed charged with the destinies of em- 
pires, of a purer faith, and liberty to mankind. 

The speaking shadow, Davila, preceded, and announc- 
ed the courier; the man entered, and the usher retired. 
The Huguenot durst not look round, yet not to do so 
would appear something beyond eccentricity. 

“ Well, Frangois !” said Villeroi, “ you were born ina 
lucky hour for earning gold--but you look afraid of her 
majesty. das 


my 


| 
| ‘ 


angel.” 
n 








Courage ! you must even talk with her! 

Villa Franca still continued to hold the mask in his 
hand ; and when Catherine, after surveying the man from 
head to foot, turned upon her favourite, he could only lift 
up the mask, shrug up his shoulders, and smile. But 


wonderful effect. She made a sign for the favourite to 
approach closer. 

“True, I had forgotten our masker!” whispered the 
queen. “ Poulain must not quit the palace. I gave him 
the dress of a Florentine gentleman—no satire was in- 
tended—haste and seek him out—bid him tell the mar- 
shal or Grillon to fasten their eyes upon Navarre—and 
let him await in the ante-chamber till I have got rid of 
Villeroi.” 

Villa Franca bowed to the queen—put the mask on 
his face—surveyed the courier, whose face was familiar 
to him—and leit the cabinct. , 

“It will end in death some of these days!” said the 
baron to himself as he descended the stairs. 

The scene in the hall was as noisy and mirthful as 
when he quitted it; but he had no heart for the folly. By 
the time he reached the foot of the stairscase, his plans 
were matured; he had now only to put them in instant 
execution. Navarre he was afraid of speaking to for ob- 
vious reasons. In this dilemma, he blessed the discovery 
which Margaret had made in the morning—for her con- 
duct had confirmed him in his liege’s belief of her readi- 
ness to assist them. He contrived to lead her away from 
her friends without being observed. His language was 
abrupt— 

“Our morning conference has made your majesty 
aware, that though I am reckoned at the Louvre a zeal- 
ous catholic—yet in reality, that this costume is nearer 
the mark of my faith.” 

Margaret assented. 

“The governor of Languedoc has heard from his 
spies, among our party, that Tam in Paris,” continued 
De Nevailles, “ there is at this moment in the queen’s 
cabinet, a man sent from him on purpose to identify my 
person. ‘They suppose I am concealed in the city. I 
was present when he was introduced—his face is known 
to me, and, therefore, I must be well known to the varlet 
—my mask saved me.” 

“What have you done?” asked the queen in great 
alarm. 

He recounted his adventure, omitting the name and 
occupation of Poulain, for that was a seeret of rare im- 
portance between himself and his royal mistress. He 
then informed her, in as few words as possible, the course 
which Navarre and herself were to pursue—by which 
his liege’s liberation would be gained: he also instructed 
her in what she should say of himself to her royal parent. 

“There is one other subject,” said the baron with a 
faltering tongue:—“ you are the guardian of a trea- 
sure xi 

“Of which you would have robbed me, monseigneur,” 
replied Margaret, interrupting him—* and I have but few 
real friends in this wide palace. Of her I can say no- 
thing—promise nothing—your own life shows that God’s 
destiny governs the world—her fate is not more secure. 
I will, however, tell her she need not go to the picture- 
gallery again.” 

‘The approach of several masks put an end to ther con- 
versation. De Nevailles was forced to part with this 
faint hope. The moments were precious. 

His next object was the Florentine gentleman, whom 
he speedily recognised, and making a detour, came upon 
him unawares, and in apparent agitation— 

“Your sword, Nicholas—no hesitation, I pray,—you 
are the cause of the quarrel—unhook it, it is net your 
own.” . 

The mask of the spy had nosympathy with its owner, 
or it must have stared strangely at this abrupt attack. 
Nicholas recognised the voice, but he could not account 
for the request or the familiarity. In a few words, Villa 
Franca explained the queen’s object, and gave Poulain as 
good instructions how to act in the search, as the most 
faithful counsellor would have done. He then informed 
the spy—and this was a most important step—that in 
looking for him, he had encountered and quarreled with 
a gentleman in the hall, that words of defiance and a 
blow had passed between them—that the affair could not 
be arranged within the precincts of the palace—that he 
must lend him his sword, and say nothing about it to her 
majesty. 

Affairs of this kind were too much a matter of course 
fur Poulain to be surprised at, or attempt to interfere. He 
surrendered his weapon, and went to scek De Biron. 
Seizing this opportunity, Villa Franca regained his own 
chamber—changed his dress, but took the masquerade 
costume with him—put money in his pocket—left his 
own rapier in his chamber—wrapped himself up in his 
cloak, and escaping from the palace, underwent without 
remark the scrutiny of the guards who formed a cordon 
round the prison of his liege—and knowing the password, 








this simple movement, thrown out at random, had a 


got clear out of the city. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
— Oenre! 
That keeps the poris of siumber open wide, 
‘To many a watehful night. Omejesy! 
When thou dost pinch thy Learer, Uiou dost sit 
Like a rich armour, woin in heat of day, 
That seaids with safety. 

Catherine did not reappear in the hall, and the guests 
were left to amuse themselves as they might; but it was 
not known in the palace till the morrow, that any cir- 
cumstance had occurred to disturb her serenity. 

She could not in any way account for the disappear- 
ance of Villa Franca ; yet trusted that the next day would 
restore him to her councils, and retired to rest much dis- 
pleased with his rudeness. But when the meridian of 
the ensuing day arrived, and brought not the favourite, 
her displeasure changed to fear—and as his absence soon 
became talked of throughout the Louvre, a strict search 
becaine necessary. ‘To add to the mystery, his apparel, 
arms, and other valuables, remained undisturbed; the 
rapier was found just where it might naturally have been 
placed on his assuming the clerical garb. ‘The dress of the 
Huguenot minister was nowhere to be seen, which proved, 
beyond a doubt, that his absence arose from a sudden or 
involuntary cause. The guards were all questioned— 
perhaps one or two of their number might have thrown 
some light on the matter, but a fear of getting into trouble 
undeservedly, and a consciousness that no one under re- 
straint had been allowed to escape, kept them silent—al! 
denied knowledge of the absent gentleman. 

In this dilemma, her majesty summoned De Biron to 
her cabinet for advice and consolation. 

“T am affraid, marshal,” said the queen, “ that some 
tool of Guise has cut him off. It may be a plan to rid 
me of my council one by one, that IT may appear at last 
like an old tree lopped of its branches. My son escaped 
—but Villa Franca, alas! has fallen—it may be your turn 
next. Can you read your fate, De Biron?” continued 
she, with a grim smile. 

“One part only,” replied the marshal, his well-worn 
face overspread with a manly tint, which the heart sent 
as a token of its fidelity; “IL shall, through the blessing 
of our holy faith, die in your majesty’s service. For the 
rest, Gontaud De Biron fears neither assassin nor open 
violence: a prayer to my God—an adieu to my liege, 
and I am as ready for eternity as the priest at the altar!” 

“We shall mect again, De Biron,” exclaimed Cathe- 
rine, in a high rapt tone; “ where worth will have pre- 
cedence, and where L shall only follow in your footsteps 
—but what thinks all the world about our Villa Franca ?” 

“ Madame D’Usez says,” replied the marshal :—* that 
he was an eccentric comet, and rushed off ina tangent ;— 
that some winter evening, perhaps, in our old age, we 
shall have him suddenly betore us with an odd saying in 
his mouth. Chicot declares we ought to examine every 
willow-tree about Paris,—that he died for love—but the 
jester is, I can assure your majesty, very much grieved, 
and only smiles through his tears. I have seen Bouillon 
this morning at his hotel; poor Brother Robert cannot 
reach his castle of Sedan without encountering the friends 
of the Duke of Guise, who are in arms in that quarter. 
He was very much attached to our young friend—laughter 
promotes digestion, it is said —which may account for 
the duke’s attachment.” 

At this point of conversation, they were interrupted by 
the unannounced entrance of Poulain, who in his hurry 
pushed aside the usher, and broke in upon the royal con- 
ference. Upon the marshal enquiring into the cause of’ 
his abruptness, the lieutenant solicited pardon of her ina- 
jesty for omitting to inform her what he had promised 
De Nevailles to keep secret ; but a report having reached 
him, while pursuing his secret avocation in the city, that 
monseigneur had been assassinated by a priest, he felt 
desirous of disabusing her majesty of this suspicion—for 
no one should have more than their due, said the spy in 
his dry jesting humour—and he had run off to the palace 
to acquaint her with the truth. Hereupon he related 
what had passed between himself and monseigneur rela- 
tive to the sword; De Biron and the queen exchanged 
looks upon hearing this communication. 


“It only confirms my suspicions,” exclaimed Catherine, 
after a pause; “it must have been a premeditated quarrel 
on the side of his antagonist. Where is the Chevalier 
D’Aumale ? That secretary of state to our Cousin Mont- 
pensier! He may know something of this business. 
Look after him, Poulain—look through his heart, and let 
me know what yeu have seen. Let the other gentleraan 
—the Baron De Nevailles—have a day’s grace. ‘The road 
to the Bastille is slow but sure. And bethink ye, licu- 





tenant! I have not yet despaired of finding monseigneur 


—or I should not forgive you for concealing his request | 
trom me. You may leave us.” 

The day passed over without any news of the favourite. | 
Those who had hitherto looked upon the affair with a 
inirthiul eye, now became alarmed. It seemed a blow 
aimed less at Villa Franca personally, than at the whole | 
court; the first stroke of a new policy, by which its} 
iriends were to be cut off in detail; nor was the violence! 
of the supposed means any drawback to the current be-| 
lief. ‘The story of the quarrel also got into circulation ;| 
and conjecture was rife in affixing the identity of his| 
antagonist. It was known that many of the noblesse in| 
the interest of the League were present—for the queen | 
had not restricted her guests to the circle of her own | 
friends—and Villa Franca was blamed for his laughable | 
display of heresy, which it was now supposed, had irri-| 
tated the Leaguers, and caused him to be marked out tor 
the first attack. 

Four days more passed away in the same uncertainty. | 
Catherine was much grieved for the loss of her ablest 
counsellor. Chicot was inconsolable. Had not all telt 
a sympathy in his sorrow, his conduct would have ekcit- 
ed more mirth than ever resulted from his most joyous | 
display of animal spirits. With all his griet—his art had 
become so habitual to him, that he could not forget he 
was a fool—and the strange mixture of melancholy and 
humorous fancies in which he indulged, would have | 
made Villa Franca laugh from his tomb. 

The long anticipated hunting party came scasonably | 
to Chicot’s relief. ‘The King of Navarre, escorted by the | 
Duke D’Espernon and other gentlemen, and accompanied | 
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enslaved King of Navarre, shall be my instrument! I 


|have thrust him furth—the lion has not lost his caws— 


the southern breezes will fan his languid blood—the 
chivalry of the Bourbon will glow once more in his soul. 
His mountain warriors will come forth from their retreats 
—and thes, Emilie, when he hovers like an eagle with 
outstretched wings, we'll seck shelter in his eyrie! ‘Till 
then, we must creep beneath the dark frowns of my mo- 
ther.” 

“A humbler carcer would content me" 
smiling at the vehemence of her protectress. 

“ Ah!’ exclaimed the Queen, “ you would like to be 
the fair chatelaine of a romantic chateau, remeved far 
away from the tumult of war! Yet this Villa Franca— 
the lord of your tuncy—loves strife as a fish does water. 
He seems happy only in bringing danger on himself, or 
burling it at others.” 

“I have been menaced with danger from my cradle !” 
replied Emilie; the smile which lit up her features while 
couversing with their protectress, dying away as she re- 
flected on the peril which surrounded her. “If I had 
been nurtured as freely as yourself, I might have been 
more aspiring. But humble as I am, I feel persuaded at 
times, that if I were once removed from the influence of 
enthralment, I should turn round upon my oppressor like 
a Provencal heroine of romance.” 

“ You would disgrace your lineage if you could not,” 
said Margaret; “ but if my mother’s soul were not like 
a piece of parchment, on which the affairs of Europe 
were written, washed out, and rewritten, your gentleness 
would have won upon her regard ; and that was my ob- 


’ said Emilie, 


by the jester, left the Louvre for Fontainebleau on the) ject in bringing you to the Louvre,” continued the Queen 


day preceding the hunt. 

Since the departure of De Nevailles, Emilie had ceased 
visiting Catherine at the usual hour. ‘Though Margaret} 
was angry with her provegée for the want of confidence | 
displayed in allowing her to remain in ignorance of her | 
new friendship; yet circumstances combined to render | 
the discovery by no means unpleasant. ‘The mystery 
was now solved in the reserve and taciturn obstinacy 
with which Navarre had evaded her profiered aid in es. | 
caping from the Louvre. It could only result, she had 
felt certain, from the predominance of another intluence. 
But who within the walls of the palace possessed the | 
power? Certainly none of her own sex, for, with the | 
exception of Emilie and herself, every lady in the Louvre | 
was entirely in the interest of the queen; and as for 
Madame De Sauves, the captive monarch knew extreme. | 
ly well that she had formerly been Catherine's instrament | 
for inveigling the Duke of Guise. And of the other sex, | 
the same ditliculty presented itself. De Biron was above 
suspicion; Grillon a mere commandant of troops, and 
knew nothing beyond his sphere ; the nobles of the king’s 
party, who humoured his devotional fantasies, could not| 
be suspected ; the officers of the palace were avowedly 
responsible for his safety ; and lastly, Villa Franca, who} 
presented the aspect of an intriguer, adventurer, and spy, 
knew too well whom his interest ought to serve for the | 
Queen of Navarre to have suspected his interference. | 

When curiosity, however, had brought her within | 
hearing of Villa Franca’s confession, all wonder was at} 
an end; but her displeasure now took another tarn; slic | 
felt chagrined that the merit of his eseape woald accruc | 
to another, and that she would lose the anticipated hold | 
ou his gratitude. Here, however, fortune favoured ler. | 
The untoward arrival of the courier from Languedoc, | 
foreed De Nevailles to flee from recognition, and placed | 
once more in her hands the conduct of the escape. 

On the morning subsequent to the departure of Na-| 
varre for Fontainebleau, she was congratulating Emilie, | 
that unless some unhappy accident arrived, they would | 
soon have, in addition to the Baron De Nevailles, a power- | 
ful friend in the king her husband. 

“Rochelle is impregnable,” said she; “Gascony will| 
be his own—the Huguenots, in all quarters, will flock to| 
his standard—and now that the Duke of Guise has di-| 
vided power with my good parent—Navarre will certain- | 
ly be equal to either of them. He shall teach the Queen} 
of France to respect your claiins and my wishes.” | 

“ Any fate, but that which her majesty proposes to me !""| 
said Emilie, slightly shuddering. | 

“ Were La son, instead of a daughter of France,” re-! 
joined the Queen of Navarre, “ my power should at once | 
lift you to a station equal to your right. But as it is, [| 
am nothing! I married Navarre because I was obliged | 
—uand hated hii, because that was inmy power. J have} 
quarreled with my mother on your account,—so that I| 
stand powerless ! unsupported both by husband and fami- | 
ly! Yet out of this destitution will I rear a superstruc- 
ture of fortune which sliall astonish my family, and 
compel them tomy wishes. Navarre! the hated, injured, 


| 
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jas lions, and as hungry. 


of Navarre ; and with what success, her cruel dictate has 
shown to you. She has absolved both you and myself 
from duty and allegiance. ‘The advancement of the 
catholic faith, and the preservation of ber power, are 
every thing to her—and her family, nothing! Be it so. 
We must adopt a similar selfish policy.” 

“And yet it were worth another trial,” said Emilie, 
“to see if we cannot inscribe some gentle thoughts on 
this piece of parcliment—as you call the queen’s mind.” 

“If we had the audacity of De Nevailles,” rejoined 
Margaret, laughing, “ we should make her kneel to us.” 

‘The door opened suddenly, and Catherine stood before 
them with a letter in her hand, trembling with rage. 

“ What has happened ?” said Margaret, in great alarm, 

suspecting that she was implicated in the cause of her 
mother’s anger; “ has Guise——” 
!” cried Catherine, contemptuously,—* he is a 
wax-doll. His eyes move, indeed, and so do his arms; 
but I pall the string! France is invaded! We are over- 
run with the scum of heretic Germany !” 

“TIas the Eleector—” asked Margaret. 

“Curse the Elector!” exclaimed Catherine, interrupt. 
ing her ;—“ it is your brother, Francois !” 

“1 thought he was at Tours,” said the Queen of Na- 
varre, gravely. 

“ Tours!’ exclaimed the queen. 

“TI should like tosee the Duke D’Alencon fight !” said 
Emilie, unable to restrain the ludicrous idea of the lord 
of tennis in the field of battle. 

“It is very probable that you will,” cried the Queen 
of France, in a calm tone. “ You will soon journey 
that way.” 

kK-milie and the Queen of Navarre exchanged looks, 
unnoticed by Catherine, who now reverted to her son 
Francois. . 

“ Tlere,” said she, contemptuously, “is a letter for a 
mother to listen to, and a sister to read! Let me hear 


” 


“ Guise 


the sweet strains once more. 

Margaret took the letter, and read as follows :—~ 

“To His Majesty, the King of Navarre. 

“This will be conveyed to you by a safe hand—” 

“So it shall,” exclaimed Catherine, “ when an attested 
copy has been taken of it.” 

Margaret continued :— 

“IT stripped my treasury at Tours—pawned all my 
at play——no one can equal me 
at tennis in the city of ‘Tours—and arrived safe beyond 
the Rhenish provinces, where I found my soldiers strong 
Clothing must be very dear in 
Germany, for it was uncommonly scarce in the camp. 
leven Prince Casimir, my general, a decent-looking fair- 
haired man, tall, thin, and stiff as a vineyard stake, had 
no great store to boast of ;—he said it was no use to carry 
superfluous raiment with him, for his men stole it, and 
then killed each other in querrelling about its division. 
When it was known that their chief had arrived in the 
camp—they came by thousands demanding their pay, 
and calling the good Queen Elizabeth very bad names 
for allowing them to starve so long. You know well 
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that Casimir deceived the emperor by declaring that he 
was hired by the Queen of England to put down the set 
of savages who live in Ireland. I saw some of the more 
civilised natives of that island when I was at London— 
they are brave, good-natured, ugly fellows, with well 
made legs————” ; 

“ You remember Monsieur Ormond, Margaret,” cried 
the queen, who was now much calmer ; “* he was a good 
specimen of the nation which Frangois speaks of.” 

The Queen of Navarre continued :— 

“ When all were paid their arrears, they were willing 
to march, so we struck our tents and pushed on. It was, 
however, a very slow affair, as choice was made of the 
most unfrequented roads to elude the recognition of our 
forces. Nothing but trouble and vexation all day, and 
no amusement but drinking at night. I could no longer 
bear the deprivation of my favourite game, so I forced 
two regiments of lansquenets to become torch-bearers, 
and played after dark. Casimir will make a clever hitter 
in time. We entered Lorraine quite unexpectedly with 
a long train of empty wains, of which I did not know 
the use before. Here operations commenced. The main 
army marched on in tolerably good order; while certain 
regiments took it by turns to scour the country, and bring 
in whatever the frightened inhabitants left behind in their 
houses. By these means the wains were soon filled— 
clothing abounded in the camp, as well as plenty of fresh 
food; and in this palmy state we marched on till our 
vanguard encountered the Duke of Guise, at the crossing 
of the Moselle ; we soon drove him from his position.” 

“ How valiant Francois has become,” said Catherine. 

“ Let me continue,” cried Margaret. 

“ He took refuge ina valley. When we came up to 
his lines it was near dusk, and too late to force his quar- 
ters, which were strengthened by pallisades, and banks, 
and ditches. I know not what you would have done, my 
good cousin, in this predicament; Casimir threatened to 
overwhelm the duke in the morning with a force eight 
times the number of his little army. ‘Then, thought I, 
our long-promised gatae will be for ever in the clouds, so 
I sent him an invitation to repair to our camp to have it 
played out ; but in this matter he excused himself till the 
battle was first decided.” 

“ What a disappointment to monsieur !” 
smiling. 

“We heard the sounds of gaicty from their camp during 
the greater part of the night; but when morning came, to 
our great surprise, Guise and his men were not to be 
seen. They had all decamped, having drowned the noise 
of their march in affected mirth and riot. But they left 
the road free. When our Germans, after a difficult march 
through the hilly country, reached the plains of France, 
all discipline was at an end. Like a river long pent up 
ina rocky channel, suddenly flowing over marshy ground, 
so they spread themselves till the van and rear-guards 
were half a province asunder; and as for wings, each 
separate troop was a wing, and flew wherever it listed. 
Punishment was of no avail. Your majesty must have 
seen the German Ritters when under the command of 
Coligni—you found them brave enough ;—I have looked 
closer into their character, and have discovered that they 
are excellent judges of bullion, silk, cloth, and viands, as 
well as of arms and military tactics. I told you their 
carriages were soon crammed; and so they were as far 
as quantity was concerned ; but the farther they got into 
France, the more fastidious they became. When in Lor- 
rainc, the question was, can this be put into the wain? Now 
another question arises—is it worth the carriage? If I 
had expected they would have helped themselves so ex- 
tensively to the valuables of my brother's subjects, they 
should never have had my money. I look upon the dis- 
bursement as a shcer loss. But now to the business con- 
cerning your majesty. You will no doubt be glad to 
hear that I am in France with forty thousand reformed 
soldiers # 

An exclamation from Catherine interrupted, for a mo- 
ment, the perusal of her son’s letter. “ Read on,’’ said 
she, hastily. 

“So am I very glad. I shall set the kingdom in order. 
Guise and the citizens have not yet dethroned my bro- 
ther. I prevented that: he was assembling an army at 
Dijon for the purpose, when he heard of my entry. Bat 
unless your majesty speedily come to my asssistance with 
the Huguenots, the disorder of the Germans will spoil 
every thing. ‘They care for nothing but getting three or 
four dresses each for their wives and daughters. 'Turenne 
heard one of them swear, that when he came to Paris, he 
would have the Queen of France’s stockings as a present 
for his Margaretha! What would my good mother say 
to that?” 

Here Margaret and Emilie could not help joining in a 


said Emilie, 





laugh. But Catherine was intent on other matters. It 
is questionable whether she heard her son’s question. She 
was leaning over the back of an antique chair, and seem- 
ed wrapt up in speculation. 

“ Shall I read on ?” enquired the Queen of Navarre. 

“Stay!” said Catherine; “ forty thousand heretics ! 
they might crash Guise! But who is to extinguish them ? 
Heresy is a light which may helpone across a miry path, 
but it must be put out when its service is performed. Let 
me hear more !” 

Margaret continued :—* Ere this, my good cousin, you 
ought to be in Gascony. But do not tarry in the Louvre. 
Risk life at once, and leap the boundary! If you cannot,— 
give orders to our good friend the Baron De Nevailles to 
speed to the south—set your friends in motion—-let them 
cross the Loire, and join me in the eastern provinces.” 

“ Ah!” eried the Queen of France ; “so you perceive 
this Baron De Nevailles is a friend of Francois as well 
asof Navarre. ‘The reason now appears why my worthy 
servant has not yet discovered him: he must have left 
Paris.” 

Emilie felt a tremor through her frame on hearing the 
name of the baron from the lips of the queen-mother. 
She durst not look at the Queen of Navarre. 

Margaret was too agitated to make any remark ; she 
continued to read :— Has there been no hunting party 
since I left the Louvre? No opportunity of seeing the 
outside of Paris ? De Nevailles is, I am afraid, a loiterer.” 

“ My poor Villa Franca was wrong!” exclaimed the 
queen-mother ; “he said the baron might have been a 
long time in Paris, but could not possibly have had 
access to ‘ my good cousin,’ as Frangois calls kim, with- 
out his knowing it!” 

Margaret could not help smiling at the delusion of her 
mother ; she held up the letter before her face, and con- 
tinued ;—* The Huguenots would rise at your bidding, 
whether you be free or not; and for the sake of us both, 
send some able commanders, who can control these reck- 
less Germans. The Duke of Guise hangs upon our rear, 
and has already cut off several small detachments through 
our utter carelessness. I have neither power nor military 
reputation to overawe the ruffians. If De Grammont or 
De Vivans were here with a thousand of our countrymen 
to serve as provost-marshal’s assistants in hanging up a 
few score of my brave army, great good would result to 
our cause. Hasten these matters, for I am sick to death. 


“ Your dear cousin, 


“ Francols.” 


“ My son Francois is a cleverer boy than I thought !” 
said the queen, after a long pause. “ How could he have 
failed with the Queeu of England? And my prisoner, 
Navarre, has deceived both Villa Franca and myself! 
This must be a source of great pleasure to you, Marga- 
ret {” 

“ Nay,” cried the Queen of Navarre, “ you know I 
have ever hated him. What measures shall you take to 
hinder ‘i 

“ What measures shall I take ?” cried Catherine, laugh- 
ing satirically, “ you know me well enough to have en- 
quired, what have I done? I have sent an order to 
Fontainebleau which will put an untimely end to his 
amusements.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Margaret, “that you did not 
hear of the German forces before you intercepted Fran- 
cois’s letter.” 

“ Not so,” replied Catherine: “ Guise has cut off all 
our intelligence with the eastern provinces.” 

At this moment the Duchess D’Usez entered in a great 
hurry. Catherine enquired what news she brought. 

“* Merely a question to ask of your majesty,” replied 
the duchess :—* how long has the courier been employed 
in looking out for the heretic baron ?” 

“Only since the masquerade,” rejoined the queen- 
mother, smiling significantly, as if she were aware of 
the tendency of the question. 

“And the King of Navarre knew of the hunt before 
that day ?” 

“ Rest you content, D’Usez,” replied Catherine, laugh- 
ing; “the thought. struck me the moment you had 
quitted,—and I despatched Frangois, the courier, also to 
Fontaincbleau. Navarre, indeed, expressed more anxiety 
than usual about the hunt.” 

“He may be too late,” said Madam D’Usez. 

“We has authority,” rejoined the queen-mother, “ to 
seize for his use every horse on the road. I have taken 
every precaution ; and now rely upon heaven not to allow 
this Huguenot or his master to escape. For, my son 
Francois, he seems to have had punishment enough. He 





With these words Catherine left the saloon, to the 
great relief of her daughter and Emilie. 
——-— 
CHAPTER XV. 
Had we no walking fire, 


No saucer-eyed devil of these woods, 
That led us ? 





Tue Gostixs 

Fontainebleau, the hunting seat of the French mo. 
narchs, stands in the centre of a large forest, skirted on 
the east by the Seine. Like all the French palaces, it is 
the work of successive masters, each having added to its 
dimensions after his own peculiar taste: the whole ex- 
hibits to the spectator an immense but irregular pile, im- 
pressing him with a sense of grandeur by its vastness and 
splendid decorations. Its gardens are of corresponding 
magnificence : to enumerate the fountains, statues, lakes, 
canals, grottoes, and other devices, would fill a folio 
volume; this is not within our scope; neither have we 
room for a description of the economy of the offices, or of 
the palace appertaining to the four-footed servants of his 
most Christian majesty. 

The hotels of the noblesse who resorted to Fontaine- 
bleau, to join their sovereign in the diversion of the chase, 
and the inferior habitations of those who ministered to 
their comforts and luxuries, had gradually swelled a 
hamlet, of trifling extent, into a considerable town. The 
circumjacent forest is a noble domain, exhibiting a great 
variety of surface ; its aspect diversified by rocks, hills, 
heaths, and other open tracts where the wood had been 
felled; the soil is sandy and sterile, fitted only for a 
covert for beasts of chase. No place was better suited 
for a royal retreat. The palace and gardens strike the 
beholder by their miraculons contrast to the surrounding 
sterility. Like the more modern Versailles, which, at 
the time we are writing of, was a forest without a palace, 
it exhibits the wonders which may be performed by 
wealth, and the love of splendour inherent in royalty. 

The grand forester and his officers had received duc 
notice of the royal visit. On the evening of the day pre- 
ceding the sport, the chief, with his subordinate foresters, 
equerries, gentlemen, pages, prickers, and lacqueys, as- 
sembled in front of the palace to receive Valois, who 
arrived, accompanied by the King of Navarre, and a 
brilliant train of the noblesse. Air and exercise had 
done much to remove the melancholy which preyed upon 
the mind of the monarch; and the grand display of pa- 
geantry exhibited by the concourse of his own certége 
with the officials of the palace—such a contrast to tho 
poverty of the convent—reminded him of his birth and 
illustrious destiny. He felt himself a king. Nor was 
the interior of Fontainebleau less calculated to inspire 
noble thoughts. Every hall, every apartment, every 
wall, attested the magnificence of his ancestors. Fear 
could not enter such an abode: danger was laughed to 
scorn, amid the trumpetings which echoed from forest to 
forest, from hill to hill, when the majesty of France 
seated himself in the chair of his chivalric progenitors. 

His cousin Navarre, who had a more difficult part to 
play, was the gayest of the gay. His bonhommie, wit, 
and cheerful disposition, while exercising a healthy influ- 
ence on Valois, also tended to increase the familiarity 
between the courtiers and royalty. They formed, in 
truth, a joyous party, as pleasant as the evening which 
welcumed them to Fontainebleau. 

The morning presented a still happier prospect than 
the evening. The trumpet awakened the guests to the 
pleasures which awaited them. ‘The scene from the 
gardens was in the highest degree picturesque. The 
immense space in front of the palace was at an early 
hour animated with the presence of the foresters and 
prickers ; Swiss guards and gendarmerie; the noblesse 
and officers of the king ; ladies who had accompanied 
their lords from the capital to witness the spectacle ; the 
hounds coupled, and under the charge of the lacqueys ; 
and all the necessary officers belonging to the hunting 
establishment of the king. 

Valois and his suite at length issued from the palace. 
This was the signal for the huntsmen to lead on the 
hounds into the forest, preceded by the lacqueys, who 
had the charge of the track-hounds, used only in starting 
the deer. Gradually the royal train disappeared ; while 
the mounted troops, who had been selected for the occa- 
sion, kept up a constant patrole on the boundaries, far 
and wide. 

This was a precaution always adopted when Navarre 
joined the hunt. And, in truth, it was a difficult and 
complicated task, as the forest was of many miles’ 
breadth in every direction, intersected by hills, rocky 











may be useful to us yet.” 


ground, and other obstacles. The aim of the commandant 
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was to keep his men as much as possible on the 
boundary, without appearing in sight of the royal party ; 
and yet so near to each other, that every trooper could 
hear the voice of his comrade, and if possible, hold him 
in view, than no one might pass through the interval 
unseen. Besides this continued line of military, there 
were troops who patroled the entire boundary. 

The royal party followed, at a short distance, the for- 
esters and huntsmen. The only unpleasant feeling which 
remained with Valois, arose from the apparent despond- 
ency of his jester. And as it had been recommended 
by the queen-mother that his majesty should not be in- 
formed of the alarming disappearance of Villa Franca, 
lest he himself might anticipate violence, he could not 
account for the silence of Chicot. 

“Are you tongue-tied, Chicot?” said the monarch, 
disappointed of his usual amusement, which custem had 
rendered more necessary than playthings to a child :— 
“ Are you afraid that Trista Verita will play you an ill 
turn to-day? Has any foolish astrologer foretold that 
you will break your neck ?” 

This speech was good enough, coming from the mouth 
of a king, to warrant a laugh, in which the royal speaker 
joined. Chicot shook his head awfully. The party 
laughed the more. 

“Noise! noise! nothing but noise!” muttered the 
jester ; “I wish the mare had wings.” 

“ You would be eagle-hunting,” said Valois. 

“ I have lost my eagle,” said the jester, ‘and all the 
crows flap their wings.” 

“ Do not lose your memory !” said Villeroi, sharply. 

The jester turned aside his head, and distending his 
jaws, emitted such a powerful and abrupt cachinnation, 
as one might suppose a demon would give vent to, in 
mockery of the human race, that the bridle-arm of the 
secretary shook nervelessly. ‘I'he noise was echoed by 
the surrounding woods. 

“ Let me hear the echo to such a note,” cried Valois, 
rising in his stirrups; foresters! your horns.” 

“ May it please your majesty! No!” said the grand 
forester ; “the track-hound is on the scent. Another 
such cry,” continued the officer, looking at Chicot, “ and 
our game will be lanced before all the dogs are un- 
coupled.” 

“You are right, monscigneur !”" said the corrected 
monarch. 

The grand forester had spoken the truth. The track- 
hound which is held by a string lest it should spring upon 
the animal, had entered a thicket. The foresters were 
well pleased, as the hoof-marks which they had tracked, 
promised a full-sized stag. Presently a rustling and 
crash of boughs were heard; the hound gave tongue; a 
stag of the noblest proportions rushed from the thicket. 
The foresters, well drilled in the minstrelsy of the chase, 
sounded la premiére lanée; the dogs were uncoupled, and 
immediately gave chase, excited by the cheering of the 
huntsmen, and the well-known notes of the horn. The 
mounted prickers urged on the hounds, and were follow- 
ed by the king and his suite. 

The stag,—pronounced by the grand forester the finest 
he had seen in Fontaincbleau—thongh Villcroi, whose 
affectation of the chase increased with his years, said it 
was but a six-tipt antler, an opinion which drew forth a 
chorus of laughter—in the pride of its strength and speed 
kept an even course along the open chase, without turn- 
ing into the brakes on either side. ‘This was mere holi- 
day work; it allowed Navarre to utter a few sentences 
in praise of the hounds, called familiarly by the hunts- 
men, the Registrars, and named after an old secretary, 
the Villeroi of a former reign. ‘They had supplanted in 
the estimation of the late Charles the Ninth, brother of 
Valois and a famous hunter, the black dogs called after 
St. Hubert, and preserved from age to age, from the dis- 
appearance or death of the saint, by the monks of St. 
Hubert in the forest of Ardennes. These were black 
with marks of fire about the eyes ; the chosen hounds of 
the phantom huntsman ; but they were unworthy of his 
patronage, for their pace was not of the quickest—and 
they were, besides, timid and irrcsolute when a fresh stag 
bounded across their track. 

The Registrars were now the favourites ; whiie coated, 
of the swiftest foot, more cunning than the black dogs 
of the saint, they never gave tongue but when on the 
scent, If the stag tried to elude them by mixing with 
the herd—then it was that they proved themselves in the 
eyes of the foresters. 

The full-antlered animal soon found out their power ; 
and unwilling to display his generosity any longer, struck 
out a path for himself across the forest, thickly covered 
with underwuod. It was now that the sport began. Se- 
veral horsemen were dismounted ; others became entan- 


gled in the underwood ; but Valois, Navarre, Villeroi, and 
many more, followed the hounds, and kept an equal pace 
with the huntsmen. 

The maneuvring of the stag fully justified the grand 
forester’s opinion of his age, had not the spread and 
number of his antlers confirmed it. The aspect of the 
country favoured his noble exertions. Having reached 
a spot where liis course was impeded by the projecting 
underwood he took a stone quarry—an awkward leap, 
though the descent was not much—and bounding over 
the scattered blocks of stone, he regained the opposite 
bank, and was soon out of sight; the hounds close upon 
him. The foresters, who knew the country, preferred 
making a detour to the left to falling among the broken 
stone. They were followed by Valois and Navarre, and 
others of less note; but Villeroi, whose ambition was to 
shine equally in the field and the cabinet, having been 
outstripped by Navarre and his majesty, who rode the 
ground with skill, thought to take the lead by bold rid- 
ing. Instead, therefore, of following the royal hunters, 
when he arrived at the underwood, he dashed through 
an opening at a short distance to the right of the stag’s 
leap, hoping to regain the first view of the hounds, whose 
cry was in that direction. 

The remainder of the party putting confidence in the 
old Nimrod, followed as they severally arrived. The 
firs. was a young noble from Languedoc. Stooping 
his head to avoid contact with the branches above, he 
found himself and steed the next moment in a quagmire. 


the old secretary. More of the party were coming to 
the slough-leap. Wishing to caution them off the spot, 
he was about to raise an alarm, when Villeroi laying 
hold of his doublet near the neck, brought his head close 
to the mire crying— 

“ Silence, monscigneur, let us all wear the same livery.” 

One after another they came rushing down, to the 
great satisfaction of the secretary, although both he and 
his unwilling friend received some severe bruises in the 
melée. 

Though the royal party escaped the mire, they were 
not fortunate enough to recover view of the hounds. ‘The 
quarry was cut into the side of a hill; and they were 
forced to make its circuit; yet the stag had taken the 
contrary direction. ‘Till they had doubled the eminence, 
every second carried them further from the chase. In 
this dilemma, the second officer of the hunt with the 
prickers and lacqueys, pushed on at a fearless rate to re- 
cover a view of the pack. 

Valois and his friends rode on guided by the distant 
ery of the hounds. But this soon ceased. 

“ The Registrars are at fault,” cried the grand forester; 
—* They have lost the track, and with it their tongue. 
They are too honest for boasters.” 

“ We should have struck away to the right,’’ said Va- 
lois reining up. 

“That would have been much worse,” replied the 
forester ;—your imajesty’s brother, of happy memory, 
used to call that hollow the infernal river. The spring 
which rises near the quarry runs over a clay slough.” 

“ Just the leap for Monseigneur Villeroi,” exclaimed 
Chicot, in a solemn tone :—* I saw him turn that way.” 
“ And a host with him for a thousand crowns !”’ cried 
Navarre, suddenly starting from a fit of reverie. 

The party were now stationary. ‘The notes of a horn 
were heard at a distance ; it sounded a challenge. 

“ Flow is this ?” exclaimed Valois, “ I hear the Pappel 
to the left. What a sweep the prickers have made !” 
“T heard that horn several times during the run— 
always in advance,” said the forester, gioomily; “it 
is not sounded by my foresters. They cannot have rid- 
den from north to west in so short a time.” 

“The minstrel like ourselves is at fault,” said Navarre, 
—* let us reply to his challenge !” 

The king’s forester replied in the same key. It was 
answered by a flourish, indicating that the track of the 
stag was recovered. 

“There!” cried Valois, “let us renew the chase! No 
one would dare trifle with us in our own domain! Your 
prickers have done wonders. St. Hubert’s portion shall 
be doubled for this day’s sport !” 

Navarre seeined restless at the ‘delay ; he waved his 
hand for the grand forester to lead in the direction of the 
horn. The forester prepared to obey ; but shook his head, 
and said in a mysterious tone 
“ He who blows yonder horn cares not for St. Hubert’s 
portion. By the blessed virgin I could have sworn my 
prickers were northward still! But forward my lieges! 
I care not for the meeting! Robert! tell him we follow!” 
The forester sounded in obedience to his chief. The 
leader of the hunt, who had dismounted during the par- 
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The rapid descent unhursed him, and he fell alongside of 





ley, now remounted his steed, to lead what he could not 
help believing would be a fearful chase ; but while spring- 
ing forward through an avenue in the direction of the 
distant hunt, another horn was heard in the north. He 
suddenly checked his horse; the animal reared at the 
convulsive motion of the rider, who, however, threw him- 
self off with case, and approaching the king, exclaimed 
with a look of fear—* I spoke the truth! it was him !” 

But Valois was now as terrified as his chief forester. 
The reins fell from his hands; the perspiration rolled 
from his forehead; and he sat like one who had seen a 
fearful vision. Meanwhile the sounds of the woodland 
horn came ringing from the north in notes which plainly 
told the party that the minstrel and those with him were 
at fault. Navarre Jooked pale, but it was the paleness of 
rage rather than fear. Chicot sat on his Trista Verita 
at a few paces from his master, beneath the spreading 
branches of an oak; and looked upon the bewildered 
party, like a solemn owl surveying the follies of mankind 
from his nook. 

“The north be the true men!” said several of the 
foresters. 

“ That western cry said the grand forester. 

“T know it!” said the king :—*“ my brother Charles 
was once in the same distress. One of the horns must 
belong to the phantom! But who shall say which? 
Let us retire to the palace !” 

“ Never! as I am a Bourbon!” 
Navarre; “ let us cast away fear !” 

“ No ill-luck ever followed a Bourbon’s meeting with 
the spirit,” said Valois with dignity; “but it never 
boded good to a Valois !” 

“ Let us go northward !” said D’Espernon and several 
gentlemen. 

The born from the north rang again indicating a de- 
fault; it was followed by the dubious notes from the 
west, much fainter, as though the party had continued 
the chase in that quarter. Navarre held his breath ; 
but his heart was beating with violence against his side. 

“Let us go northward,” said the chief forester; “I 
hear the cries of my prickers—the horn comes from the 
old cross of the Sisters of Charity—It is beyond yonder 
wood !”” 

“ Never!” cried Valois, in alarm; “my brother told 
me on his death-bed—he once lost your company, mon- 
seigneur, and reached that old cross, and saw—but I 
must not reveal what he told me. He knew from that 
hour he had not many months to live. Any where but 
near the cross !” 

“ Where did you order the relay to be stationed, mon- 
seigneur ?” asked D’Espernon. 

“ Near the chapel of the Virgin,” replied the chief. 

“Then the matter is explained,” said D’Espernon, 
laughing; “some of our dismounted friends, whom we 
lost at the first rush into the woody country, have started 
a fresh hunt. They are now in full cry; and will laugh 
at our disappointment. What thinks my liege ?” 


” 





shouted the King of 





“ That I will not go near the cross, D’Espernon, ” re- 
plied the king, much relieved at this idea of his favourite; 
“ let us ride afler our friends. Chicot says that Villeroi 
attempted to cross near the quarry. If he were foiled 
there, he may have rode by the hill, and galloped after 
the distant chase in the west.” 

The chief of the hunt shook his head ; but seeing that 

the king was resolute not to ride northward since his 
unlucky mention of the cross—he prepared to obey. 
“TI hope Villeroi is fixed in the mud, heels uppermost,” 
said Navarre to himself; “I dared not have said what I 
did had he been present. He looked at me this morning 
as though he would read my heart through my doublet. 
He would make a better jailer than De Biron! But, 
hurrah ! for the old cross !” 

The forester took the lead, followed by the royal party. 
But his heart misgave him every acre he rode over, as 
the notes from the north still rang in his ear. 

Though the King of Navarre apppeared as free as any 
of the party, yet in reality every one had an eye upon 
him, and watched his movements. This he was sensi- 
tively aware of; and it took away the ease and grace 
which was ordinarily attached to his princely demeanour. 
Yet his cheerfulness remained, though it appeared forced 
and constrained, more like the efforts of the jester. 
They still continued to ride at a rapid pace in the 
western direction, at intervals challenging their supposed 
friends, whose reply at length indicated a much closer 
approximation. ‘The sounds grew nearer and nearer. 
“The sport has fortunately taken this way,” said 
D’Espernon, “or our tired horses would never have 
brought us within view till after the death.” 

They came all at once upon a close wood of young 
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trees and underwood. Hounds were furiously barking 
on the opposite side. 

“ Blow the Vappel !” cried Navarre. 

Robert, the forester, obeyed; it was answered by a 
flourish announcing the death of the stag. 

The grand forester refused to enter the wood ; he de- 
clared that the cries he heard were not the music of his 
majesty’s dogs—it was more like St. Hubert's than the 
piping of the Registrars. 

“ St. Hubert’s !” exclaimed Valois, in alarm. 

“ Let not your majesty be exposed to this dread !” said 
Navarre, in a kindly tone; “ who will accompany me, 
and resolve the mystery ?” 

It would have been contrary to the queen’s injunctions 
to have allowed Navarre to pass alone; several volunteered 
to go with him. Without waiting for other answer, the 
captive dashed into the thicket. ‘The passage appeared 
i apracticable; and D’Espernon, who followed, requested 
him to give up the attempt. 

“No!” cricd Navarre, “the fears of Valois shall be 
quieted, or he will fall sick.” 

T'he branches of the young trees were the chief impe- 
diments to their passage; and, in order to obviate the 
difficulty, Navarre bowed his head betow the horse's 
neck, and placing his hand before his eyes as a protec- 
tion, he clapped spurs tu his steed, which sprung forward 
like a frightened deer. D’Espernon heard the repeated 
crashing and rustling of the boughs; he wondered at the 
rashness and foily of his leader; but it was not till the 
noise of the horse’s passage was growing fainter, that 
any other idea entered his mind. 

“Tt behoves us to be present at this meeting,” said 
D’Egpernon, addressing several who were following in 
his track. “ Forward! gentlemen.” 

“I have lost my cap,” said one of the suite. 

“And I am dizzy with a blow on the forehead: no 
one weuld have suspected a black club of a branch be- 
hind those soft green leaves!” cried another. 

“ The fortune of war! Stoop low my friends,” said 
D’Espernon, as he put in practice the expedient of Na- 
varre, though alraid to dash on at the heedless rate of the 
monarch. 

Some time elapsed before he emerged from the thicket. 
He arrived just in time to catch a glimpse of several 
horsemen turning round a wood at the end of the long 
glade. He shouted but they were not within hearing: 
another moment, they were out of sight. ‘There re- 
mained neither stag, iantsimen, nor hounds! Navarre’s 
horse, with two others, both saddled and caparisoned for 
hunting, alone were visible, quictly grazing, and sceim- 
ingly very much satisficd to rest aller their long and 
fatiguing chase. 

“ By St. Michael!” eried D’Espernon, * the Bourbon 
has slipped us awhile. ‘lhe phautom has carried him 
off; and if not below ground, we shall hear of him in the 
south among his Iluguenot friends. Raise the alarin, 
monsieur, while this gentleman and myself give chase. 
Tell his majesty we will drive the illustrious antler upon 
the Swiss prickers !” 

But unfortunately for D’Espernon and his friend their 
horses were much jaded; and from the speed they had 
witnessed in the retreating horsemen, they were soon 
convinced that their only caance was in the vigilance of 
the troopers on the verge of the forest. It was not with- 
out a thrill of anxicty for the result, that D’fspernon 
heard several arguebuse discharges. It was evident there 
was a conflict wiih the patrolling guard. 

While agitated with reflections on the possible fate of 
the captive monarch, who might probably fall beneath 
the fire of the guard, the duke heard a trampling in his 
rear; and on turning round he beheld Villeroi, Gril- 
lon, and a score of well mounted gendarmerie. It was 
impossible to look at the secretary without laughing at 
his singular costuine of green, dappled so thickly trom 
head to foot with yellow mud that the ground colour 
was scarcely visible. 

“ What news, Monseigneur Villeroi ?” said the duke. 

“Colonel Grillon has arrived with a despatch from 
Paris, telling us that the King of Navarre will try to 
elude our troops to-day, and that it is very likely the 
Huguenot Baron De Nevaiiles will be found here aiding 
his escape.” 

“ He has gone already,” said D’Espernon. 

“Gone! Escaped!” shricked the secretary ;— Well, 
I dreamt of it last night. Where is his majesty ?” 


“The other side yonder wood waiting the return of 


myself and the King of Navarre, who slipped away from 
us at the hazard of every limb and feature!” replied the 
duke. 

A short consultation ensued. As the horses of the 
gendarmerie were as fatigued as those of D’Espernon 





and his friend, pursuit was of no avail. A messenger 
was sent back to the king, while Villeroi and his friends 
pushed forward to learn the cause of the firing. They 
met a company of the Swiss guard, which. according to 
the arrangeinent of the commandant, had been ordered 
to patrole the forest, while the cavalry kept guard on the 
boundaries. Upon being challenged, the officer in com- 
mand called out several of his men who had been en- 
gaged in the rencontre. From their replies was gathered 
the following curious and mysterious narrative. 

While reposing on the ground, they had been distarbed 
by the rapid advance of several horsemen. ‘They instantly 
sprung to arms—clapped matches to their arquebuses-— 
and stood on their guard. Ina moment afterwards, there 
rode by a strange-looking being mounted on a_ black 
horse. His apparel was of the same colour as his steed ; 
his face of a red earthy hue, with large dark eyebrows. 
By his side ran a couple of hounds, matching the steed 
in their dusky tint. The corporal and his two comrades 
were so struck with terror, that they were unable to chal- 
lenge the devil, as they called him, Immediately behind 
this monster came another—in similar costume, save 
his horse, which was of a chestnut colour—and carrying 
in his hand a hunting horn. When this second devil 
beheld the three Swiss, he quite withered their hearts 
with a horrible grimace, and Icaning over his steed, 
without checking its pace, blew a hellish blast, which 
completed their dismay. ‘Their arquebuses shook upon 
the rests. 

Next came a gentleman in the gay hunting apparel of 
the court. Tle was mounted on a white horse, and as he 
rode past the Swiss, averted his head. 

Whether the sign of human fear dispelled the alarm 
of the corporal, he could not say, but it certainly reas- 
sured him; for the gentleman had not ridden many 
paces ere the Swiss cried out— 

“ By the virgin! that was the King of Navarre and no 
fiend. Ovey orders—take a steady aim at the white 
horse, and let the devils go home free.” 

All three let full their mateh-cord at the same moment; 
the white horse leapt forward and fell. ‘The two devils 
instantly checked their horses; and before the Swiss 
darst advance, the first fiend seizing Navarre under the 
arm-pits, drew him across the neck of his black steed, 
and galloped off; while the second fiend, after giving 
vent to a horrid laugh, followed his evil fellow. 

It was not till they were out of sight that the guards 
marched ap to the dying horse. The officer of the com- 
pany, hearing the report of the arquebuses, came at once 
to the spot, and found the Swiss around the prostrate 
animal. Upon hearing their story, he instantly sent 
messengers to the detachments of cavalry, whom he be- 
lieved were now in pursuit of the fugitive. 

Such was the wonderful story narrated to Villeroi and 
his party ;—and the dead horse certainly confirmed a 
portion of it. Fresh messengers were instantly des- 
patched to Valois to acquaint him with- the cireum- 
stances. He was still in the midst of his friends on the 
spot where Navarre had first entered the wood. 

To say the truth, he would much rather that Navarre 
should have escaped, than he himself receive a visit from 
the phantom huntsiman ; and amidst all the consternation 
which the flight had created, he felt easier than for many 
a day previous. And besides—though he was forced, 
or suffered himself to be guided by his mother in the af- 
fairs of state, he did not see the necessity of keeping 
captive his old friend and companion, whom he thought 
would make a better ally than cnemy. Though a strict 
catholic, and as we have shown, zealous in his faith, his 
policy with regard to religion was of too abstract and 
visionary a nature to urge him to the strong and violent | 
measures in which the queen-mother had indulged. He 
secretly determined to return to Grandmontans, and 
leave his friends to bear the brunt of Catherine’s anger. 


Chicot was penetrating enough to observe the inditfer- 
ence of his master; and, as the queen was not present, 
he ventured to turn the affair into ridicule. Villeroi and 
D’Espernon returned to the royal party; the secretary 
presented a woeful appearance of mud, fatigue, and anx- 
iety. 

“If her majesty had taken my advice,” cried the old 
courtier, “the King of Navarre would now have been 
safe in the Bastille !? 

“fe is in much safer hands,” said Chicot ;—* we 
ought in charity have masses said to liberate him from 
his present warm prison.” 

“Silence, fool,” cried the angry secretary. 

“T obey,” replied Chicot; and then turning his back 
on Villeroi, he whispered to the Duke D’Espernon— 





“ Monseigneur, the secretary, has reccived a new coat 
g ’ 


from the Fontainebleau herald—a field vert, with bezants, 
or semée—indicating at once his love of dirt and money.” 

This was overheard by the king, who cast a sly look 
at his jester, without being perceived by the secretary. 

Meanwhile Villeroi was chafing himself with the un- 
satisfactory reports brought from the commandant, whose 
cavalry had not yet secured the fugitive. But every one 
declared it was impossible he could eventually escape. 

“The Registrars are close by, as fresh as when first 
uncoupled,” said the grand forester, who cared little 
about Villeroi’s affairs; “shall we put on the track- 
hound ?” 

“ Hang the track-hound !” exclaimed the furious secre- 
tary, forgetful of the royal presence, and whose eye, ear, 
and mind, were intent only on one object. 

“ Better drown him !” said Chicot, amidst the laughter 
of the party. 

“ Her majesty will drown and hang us all!” rejoined 
Villeroi, “if we do not bring back the King of Navarre 
and those black impostors.”’ 

“Black impostors!” muttered the grand forester to 
himself; “if you had lived as long in the forest as I 
have, you would learn to fear them.” 

—p— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marchedon. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Since the Duke D’Alencon had written the epistle to 
Navarre, and which had so inopportunely fallen into the 
hands of Catherine in its transit, the condition of the 
German army had not at all improved; but, on the con- 
trary, its characteristic love of plunder and insubordina- 
tion daily increased. D’Alengon, having no skill in 
military affairs, could only remonstrate on these disor- 
ders: Casimir was brave and talented, but his talents 
were not of a character to overawe licentious and impo- 
verished troops in the midst of a fertile country. The 
Duke of Guise, taking advantage of their careless method 
of encampment, had twice attacked them at night with 
considerable advantage; but even these rough lessons 
were insufficient to teach better order; they perceived 
that the Leaguer was afraid of their numbers by day, 
and therefore despised him altogether as an enemy. 

In this dilemma D’Alencon took council with his con- 
fidant, the Viscount de Turenne, colonel of the Duke’s 
own regunent of Ritters. Turenne proposed, and his 
advice met the approval of his illustrious friend, that he 
should push forward with his regiment into Gascony to 
make a point dappui for the Huguenots, which would 
soon bring together all the old chiefs of that sect, who 
were, as soon as possible, to march to the aid of the Ger- 
mans, and force them into discipline and order. 

Turenne, although a man of many words, singularly 
cloquent, was also a man of action, and put his plans 
into execution the very morning subsequent to his con- 
ference. Under pretence of making a reconnoissance, 
he pushed forward his Ritters, a thousand strong, for a 
day and night with scarcely any rest ; and it was not till 
he felt himself quite assured of being beyond recall, that 
he dropped into the ordinary rate of march. 

His men, though somewhat better clothed than the re- 
mainder of the army, still exhibited but a scanty appoint- 
ment in the necessary furniture of war. They were 
armed with swords and match-leck pistols, and were 
protected, or ought to have been, by a morion, cuirass, 
and taslets, to cover the thighs. It happens, unavoidably 
in wariare, that, during a long campaign, the original 
equipment of a regiment of cavalry is sadly deranged; 
the primal state of man is, in many instances, scarcely 
hidden beneath the superteguments of art—shoes stand 
in place of boots, and the light vain cap supersedes the 
proud frowning helmet. 

But with the Viscount De Turenne’s regiment of Rit- 
ters, as well as with the other Germans, the case was 
very different. ‘The original design of equipment had 
been only ideal; and it was left to the fortune of the 
campaign to complete the realisation, One man was 
without a cloak; another deficient in iron to protect his 
head, of metal hard enough otherwise ; a third harboured 
an inward envy of his comrade, instead of an outward 
pair of boots; and so on. 

We do not know, but that with men like these Ger- 
mans, it was a wise economy; at least, necessity is the 
mother of military virtue, for when they came in sight 
ot the enemy, there was a double motive for fighting— 
besides the glory of the action, the man whose brow was 
unadorned with a helmet, felt his fingers itch to cut 
down a more—or, as it often happened, less—fortunate 
trooper of the enemy. 








